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III. 


THE strong and intense Evangelicalism of Miss Marryat colored 
the whole of my early religious thought. I was naturally en- 
thusiastic and fanciful, and was apt to throw myself strongly 
into the current of the emotional life around me, and hence I 
easily reflected the stern and narrow creed which ruled over my 
daily life. It was to me a matter of the most intense regret that 
Christians did not go about as in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” armed 
to do battle with Apollyon and Giant Despair, or fight through a 
whole long day against thronging foes, until night brought vic- 
tory and release. It would have been so easy, I used to think, to 
do tangible battle of that sort, so much easier than to learn lessons, 
and keep one’s temper, and mend one’s stockings. Quick to learn, 
my lessons of Bible and Prayer Book gave me no trouble, and I 
repeated page after page with little labor and much credit. I 
remember being praised for my love of the Bible, because I had 
learned by heart all the epistle of St. James, while, as a matter of 
fact, the desire to distinguish myself was a far more impelling 
motive than any love of “the holy book ;” the dignified cadences 
pleased my ear, and were swiftly caught and reproduced, and I 
was proud of the easy fashion in which I mastered and recited 
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page after page. Another source of “carnal pride”—little sus- 
pected, I fear, by my dear instructress—was found in the often- 
recurring prayer meetings. In these the children were called on 
to take a part, and we were bidden pray aloud ; this proceeding 
was naturally a sore trial, and being endued with an inordinate 
amount of “false pride”—the fear of appearing ridiculous, 7.e. 
with self conceit—it was a great trouble when the summons 
came: “Annie dear, will you speak to our Lord.” But the 
plunge once made, and the trembling voice steadied, enthusiasm 
and facility for cadenced speech always swallowed up the ner- 
vous “fear of breaking down,” and I fear me that the prevailing 
thought was more often that God must think I prayed very nicely, 
than that I was a “miserable sinner,” asking “pardon for the 
sake of Jesus Christ.” The sense of sin, the contrition for man’s 
fallen state, which are required by Evangelicalism, can never be 
truly felt by any child, but whenever a sensitive, dreamy, and 
enthusiastic child comes under strong Evangelistic influence, it 
is sure to manifest “signs of saving grace.” As far as I can 
judge now, the total effect of the Calvinistic training was to make 
me somewhat morbid, but this tendency was counteracted by the 
healthier tone of my mother’s thought, and the natural gay 
buoyancy of my nature rose swiftly whenever the pressure of 
the teaching that I was “a child of sin,” and could “ not naturally 
please God” was removed. 

In the spring of 1861, Miss Marryat announced her intention 
of going abroad, and asked my dear mother to let me accompany 
her. A little nephew whom she had adopted was suffering from 
cataract, and she desired to place him under the care of the 
famous Diisseldorf oculist. Amy Marryat had been recalled 
home soon after the death of her mother, who had died in giving 
birth to the child adopted by Miss Marryat, and named at her 
desire after her favorite brother Frederick (Captain Marryat). 
Her place had been taken by a girl a few months older than 
myself, Emma Mann, one of the daughters of a clergyman who 
had married a Miss Stanley, closely related, indeed if I remember 
rightly, a sister of the Miss Mary Stanley who did such noble 
work in nursing in the Crimea. 

For some months we had been diligently studying German, 
for Miss Marryat thought it wise that we should know a lan- 
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guage fairly well before we visited the country of which it was 
the native tongue. We had been trained also to talk French 
daily during dinner, so we were not quite “helpless foreigners ” 
when we steamed away from St. Catherine’s Docks, and found 
ourselves on the following day in Antwerp, amid what seemed 
to us a very Babel of conflicting tongues. Alas for our carefully 


‘spoken French, articulated laboriously. We were lost in that 


swirl of disputing luggage-porters, and could not understand a 
word! But Miss Marryat was quite equal to the occasion, being 
by no means new to travelling, and her French stood the test 
triumphantly, and steered us safely toa hotel. On the morrow 
we started again through Aix-la-Chapelle to Bonn, the town 
which lies on the borders of the exquisite scenery of which the 
Siebengebirge and Rolandseck serve as the magic portal. Our 
experiences in Bonn were not wholly satisfactory. Dear Auntie 
was a maiden lady, looking on all young men as wolves to be 
kept far from her growing lambs. Bonn was a university town, 
and there was a mania just then prevailing there for all things 
English. Emma was a plump, rosy, fair-haired typical English 
maiden, full of frolic and harmless fun; I a very slight, pale, 
black-haired girl, alternating between wild fun and extreme 
pensiveness. In the boarding*house to which we went at first— 
the “Chateau du Rhin,” a beautiful place overhanging the broad 
blue Rhine—there chanced to be staying the two sons of the late 
Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Douglas and Lord Charles, 
with their tutor. They had the whole drawing-room floor, we a 
sitting-room on the ground floor and bedrooms above. The lads 
discovered that Miss Marryat did not like her “children ” to be 
on speaking terms with any of the “ male sect.” Here was a fine 
source of amusement. They would make their horses caracole 
on the gravel in front of our window ; they would be just start- 
ing for their ride as we went for walk or drive, and would salute 
us with doffed hat and low bow; they would waylay us on our 
way downstairs with demure “Good morning ;” they would go 
to church and post themselves so that they could survey our 
pew, and Lord Charles—who possessed the power of moving at 
will the whole skin of the scalp—would wriggle his hair up and 
down till we were choking with laughter, to our own imminent 
risk. After a month of this, Auntie was literally driven out of 
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the pretty Chdteau, and took refuge in a girl’s school, much to 
our disgust, but still she was not allowed to be at rest. Mis- 
chievous students would pursue us wherever we went; senti- 
mental Germans, with gashed cheeks, would whisper compli- 
mentary phrases as we passed; mere boyish nonsense of most 
harmless kind, but the rather stern English lady thought it 
“not proper,” and after three months of Bonn we were sent 
home for the holidays, somewhat in disgrace. But we had some 
lovely excursions during those three months; such clambering 
up mountains, such rows on the swift flowing Rhine, such 
wanderings in exquisite valleys. I have a long picture-gallery 
to retire into when I want to think of something fair, in recalling 
the moon as it silvered the Rhine at the foot of Drachenfels, or 
the soft mist-veiled island where dwelt the lady who is conse- 
crated for ever by Roland’s love. 

A couple of months later we rejoined Miss Marryat in Paris, 
where we spent seven happy workful months. On Wednesdays 
and Saturdays we were free from lessons, and many a long after- 
noon was passed in the galleries of the Louvre, till we became 
familiar with the masterpieces of art gathered there from all 
lands. I doubt if there was a beautiful church in Paris that we 
did not visit during those weekly wanderings ; that of St. Ger- 
main de l’Auxerrois was my favorite—the church whose bell 
gave the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew—for it con- 
tained such marvellous stained glass, deepest purest glory of 
color that I had ever seen. The solemn beauty of Notre Dame, 
the somewhat gaudy magnificence of La Sainte Chapelle, the 
stateliness of La Madeleine, the impressive gloom of St. Roch 
were all familiar to us. Other delights were found in mingling 
with the bright crowds which passed along’the Champs Elysées 
and sauntered in the Bois de Boulogne, in strolling in the garden 
of the Tuileries, in climbing to the top of every monument 
whence view of Paris could be gained. The Empire was then 
in its heyday of glitter,and we much enjoyed seeing the brilliant 
escort of the imperial carriage, with plumes and gold and silver 
dancing and glistening in the sunlight, while in the carriage sat 
the exquisitely lovely empress, with the little boy beside her, 
touching his cap shyly, but with something of her own grace in 
answer to a greeting, the boy who was thought to be born to an 
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imperial crown, but whose brief career was to find an ending 
from the spear of savages in a quarrel in which he had no 
concern. 

In the spring of 1862 it chanced that the Bishop of Ohio 
visited Paris, and Mr. Forbes, then English chaplain at the 
Church of the Rue d’Aguesseau, arranged to have a confirmation. 
As said above, I was under deep “religious impressions,” and, in 
fact, with the exception of that little aberration in Germany, I 
was decidedly a pious girl. I looked on theatres (never having 
been to one) as traps set by Satan for the destruction of foolish 
souls ; I was quite determined never to go to a ball, and was 
prepared to “ suffer for conscience sake ”—little prig that I was— 
if I was desired to go to one. I was consequently quite prepared 
to take upon myself the vows made in my name at my baptism, 
and to renounce the world, the flesh, and the devil with a hearti- 
ness and sincerity only equalled by my profound ignorance of 
the things I so readily resigned. That confirmation was to mea 
very solemn matter; the careful preparation, the prolonged 
prayers, the wondering awe as to the “sevenfold gifts of the 
Spirit,” which were to be given by “the laying on of hands,” 
all tended to excitement. I could scarcely control myself as I 
knelt at the altar rails, and felt as though the gentle touch of the 
aged Bishop, which fluttered for an instant on my bowed head, 
were the very touch of the wing of that “ Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove,” whose presence had been so earnestly invoked. Is there 
anything easier, I wonder, than to make a young and sensitive 
girl “intensely religious.” 

My mother came over for the confirmation, and for the “ first 
communion” on Easter Sunday, and we had a delightful fort- 
night together, returning home after we had wandered hand-in- 
hand over all my favorite haunts. The summer of 1862 was 
spent with Miss Marryat at Sidmouth, and, wise woman that she 
was, she now carefully directed our studies with a view to our 
coming enfranchisement from the “school-room.” More and 
more were we trained to work alone; our leading-strings were 
slackened, so that we never felt them save when we blundered ; 
and I remember that when I once complained, in loving fashion, 
that she was “teaching me so little,” she told me that I was 
getting old enough to be trusted to work by myself, and that I 
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must not expect to “have Auntie for a crutch all through life.” 
And I venture to say, that this gentle withdrawal of constant 
supervision and teaching was one of the wisest and kindest 
things that this noble-hearted woman ever did for us. It is the 
usual custom to keep girls in the school-room until they “come 
out ;” then, suddenly, they are left to their own devices, and, be- 
wildered by the unaccustomed freedom, they waste time that 
might be priceless for their intellectual growth. Lately, the 
opening of universities to women has removed this danger for 
the more ambitious ; but at the time of which I am writing no 
one dreamed of the changes soon to be made in the direction of 
the “higher education of women.” 

During the winter of 1862—1863 Miss Marryat was in London, 
and for a few months I remained there with her, attending the 
admirable French classes of M. Roche. In the spring I returned 
home to Harrow, going up each week to the classes ; and when 
these were over, Auntie told me that she thought all she could 
usefully do was done, and that it was time that I should try my 
wings alone. So well, however, had she succeeded in her aims, 
that my emancipation from the school-room was but the starting- 
point of more eager study, though now the study turned into the 
lines of thought towards which my personal tendencies most 
attracted me. German I continued to read with a master, and 
music, under the marvellously able teaching of Mr. John Farmer, 
musical director of Harrow School, took up much of my time. 
My dear mother had a passion for music, and Beethoven and 
Bach were her favorite composers. There was scarcely a sonata 
of Beethoven’s that I did not learn, scarcely a fugue of Bach’s 
that I did not master. Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder” gave a lighter 
recreation, and many a happy evening did we spend, my mother 
and I, over the stately strains of the blind Titan, and the sweet 
melodies of the German wordless orator. Musical “ At Homes,” 
too, were favorite amusements at Harrow, and at these my facile 
fingers made me a welcome guest. 

A very pleasant place was Harrow to a light-hearted serious- 
brained girl. The picked men of the Schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge came there as junior masters, so that one’s partners at 
ball and croquet and archery could talk as well as flirt. Never 
girl had, I venture to say, a brighter girlhood than mine. Every 
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morning and much of the afternoon spent in eager earnest study ; 
evenings in merry party or quiet home-life, one as delightful as 
the other. Archery and croquet had in me a most devoted dis- 
ciple, and the “ pomps and vanities” of the ballroom found the 
happiest of votaries. My darling mother certainly “spoiled” me, 
so far as were concerned all the small roughnesses of life. She 
never allowed a trouble of any kind to touch me, and cared only 
that all worries should fall on her, all joys on me. I know now 
what I never dreamed then, that her life was one of serious 
anxiety. The heavy burden of my brother’s school and college- 
life pressed on her constantly, and her need of money was often 
serious. A lawyer whom she trusted absolutely cheated her 
systematically, using for his own purposes the remittances she 
made for payment of liabilities, thus keeping upon her a constant 
drain. Yet for me all that was wanted was ever there. Was it a 
ball to which we were going? I need never think of what I 
would wear till the time for dressing arrived, and there laid out 
ready for me was all I wanted, every detail complete from top to 
toe. No hand but hers must dress my hair, which, loosed, fell in 
dense curly masses nearly to my knees; no hand but hers must 
fasten dress and deck with flowers, and if I sometimes would 
coaxingly ask if I might not help by sewing in laces, or by doing 
some trifle in aid, she would kiss me and bid me run to my 
books or my play, telling me that her only pleasure in life was 
caring for her “treasure.” Alas! how lightly we take the self- 
denying labor that makes life so easy, ere yet we have known 
what life means when the protecting mother-wing is withdrawn. 
So guarded and shielded had been my childhood and youth from 
every touch of pain and anxiety that love could bear for me, that 
I never dreamed that life might be a heavy burden, save as I saw 
it in the poor I was sent to help ; all the joy of those happy years 
I took, not ungratefully I hope, but certainly with as glad uncon- 
sciousness of anything rare in it as I took the sunlight. Passion- 
ate love, indeed, I gave to my darling, but I never knew all I 
owed her till I passed out of her tender guardianship, till I left 
my mother’s home. Is such training wise? I am not sure. It 
makes the ordinary roughnesses of life come with so stunning a 
shock, when one goes out into the world, that one is apt to ques- 
tion whether some earlier initiation into life’s sterner mysteries 
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would not be wiser for the young. Yet it is a fair thing to 
have that joyous youth to look back upon, and at least it is a 
treasury of memory that no thief can steal in the struggles of 
later life. 

During those happy years my brain was given plenty of exer- 
cise. I used to keep a list of the books I read, so that I might 
not neglect my work ; and finding a “Library of the Fathers” 
on the shelves, I selected that for one pitce de résistance. Soon 
those strange mystic writers won over me a great fascination, and © 
I threw myself ardently into a study of the question : “ Where 
is now the Catholic Church?” I read Pusey, and Liddon, and 
Keble, with many another of that school, and many of the seven- 
teenth century English divines. I began to fast—to the intense 
disapproval of my mother, who cared for my health far more 
than for all the Fathers the Church could boast of—to use the 
sign of the cross, to go to weekly communion. Indeed, the con- 
trast I found between my early Evangelical training and the 
doctrines of the Primitive Christian Church would have driven 
me over to Rome, had it not been for the proofs afforded by Pusey 
and his co-workers, that the English Church might be Catholic 
although non-Roman. But for them I should most certainly have 
joined the Papal Communion; for if the Church of the early 
centuries be compared with Rome and with Geneva, there is no 
doubt that Rome shows marks of primitive Christianity of which 
Geneva is entirely devoid. I became content when I found that 
the practices and doctrines of the Anglican Church could be 
knitted on to those of the martyrs and confessors of the early 
Church, for it had not yet struck me that the early Church might 
itself be challenged. To me, at that time, the authority of Jesus 
‘was supreme and unassailable ; his apostles were his infallible 
messengers ; Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Barnabas, these 
were the very pupils of the apostlesthemselves. I never dreamed 
of forgeries, of pious frauds, of writings falsely ascribed to 
venerated names. Nor do I now regret that so it was; for, with- 
out belief, the study of the early Fathers would be an intolerable 
weariness ; and that old reading of mine has served me well in 
many of my later controversies with Christians, who knew the 
literature of their Church less well than I. 

To this ecclesiastical reading was added some study of stray 
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scientific works, but the number of these that came in my way 
was very limited. The atmosphere surrounding me was literary 
rather than scientific. I remember reading a translation of Plato 
that gave me great delight, and being rather annoyed by the in- 
satiable questionings of Socrates. Lord Derby’s translation of 
the Iliad also charmed me with its stateliness and melody, and 
Dante was another favorite study. Wordsworth and Cowper I 
much disliked, and into the same category went all the 17th and 
18th century “ poets,” though I read them conscientiously through. 
Southey fascinated me with his wealth of Oriental fancies, while 
Spenser was a favorite book, put beside Milton and Dante. My 
novel reading was extremely limited, indeed the “three volume 
novel” was a forbidden fruit. My mother regarded these ordi- 
nary love-stories as unhealthy reading for a young girl, and gave 
me Scott and Kingsley, but not Miss Braddon or Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Nor would she take me to the theatre, though we went 
to really good concerts. She had a horror of sentimentality in 
girls, and loved to see them bright and gay, and above all things 
absolutely ignorant of all evil things and of premature love- 
dreams. Happy, healthy and workful were those too brief 


years. 
(To be continued.) 
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i. 


BETWEEN forty and fifty years ago, there was in this country— 
in great, if not in chief part as the outcome of the exertion 
of the philanthropist, Robert Owen—a strong and wide-spread 
public interest in Socialism. Nor was the interest wholly wasted, 
for the great co-operative movement which, with all its faults 
and shortcomings in some districts, has yet done so very much 
for the general improvement of the people in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, was one of the best results of the Socialistic tendencies 
aroused by the men who adopted the views of the New Lanark 
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_millowner. “Christian Socialism” became fashionable, “Alton 


Locke ” was widely read, and, after the fall of Charles X., French 
social schemes were not unpopular. Some talked of Cabet and 
his Icarian essay, and even tried to understand, or at least won- 
deringly admire, Fourier’s “Théorie des Quatre Mouvements.” 
Others established tailoring and other ventures on quasi-commu- 
nistic principles. Labor exchanges, with labor notes marking one 
hour’s labor, had already been tried in good faith by Robert Owen 
but had proved wanting, in face of those whose temporary private 
desires were more potent than their devotion to the permanent 
general welfare. Then came, following on the Irish famine, the 
vast emigration to America and to the various British Colonies, 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the great development of coal, iron, 
and cotton industries, and the creation of railroads at home. And 
so in England, from about thirty years ago, Socialism slumbered. 
Co-operation in its stead grew mightily, at least in distribution, 
although sometimes the store was hardly true to its principles, 
and directors now and then speculated too much, in order to 
secure a big “divvy ;” but almost every fault was redeemed by 
the halls, libraries, and reading rooms these stores provided. And 
then, as sort of first cousin to the co-operative stores, we had 
building societies and land societies started all over the kingdom, 
doing on the whole much good, though even here were many 
weak spots, and often the successful ones were too costly. And 
following these came companies, with large capital divided in 
small shares with limited liability, and therefore English Social- 
ism seemed almost forgotten in the practical progress of associated 
effort. Coal enterprise doubled and trebled, iron was molten for 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific use, and in this busy sea-bound 
workshop of the world Socialism became a memory for dreamers, 
rather than a doctrine for living workers. But for the last ten 
years, there have been many and growing shadows across the 
workman’s path. There are too many unprofitable weaving sheds 
in Lancashire, and trade has been too bad at Lowell and in Fall 
River to tempt men to leave Bills o’Jacks for Massachusetts. 
Germany is very hungry and competes vigorously ; France has 
had to pay a war indemnity and struggles hard ; and, at home, 
our imperial expenditure increases year by year, having grown to 


£88,906,277, and our local expenditure tries hard to reach it, 
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being now £54,718,227, so that labor feels the pressure most 
severely ; and even if the laborer be not in all things as hard 
pressed as was his grandfather fifty years ago, yet being better 
educated and having greater needs, he feels the pressure more 
acutely. And the word “Socialism” is once more the label for 
what is mostly a well-intended, but usually an unmeasured, 
remedy for actual mischief. Some are Socialists from the gentle 
goodness of their hearts, like the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam, and 
because to them “Christian Socialism ” is a word of real meaning. 
It means the cures they would like to work for human misery. 
Some, like J. L. Joynes, become Socialists because revolting 
against the wrong under which they see the poor groan. Socialism 
seems to them to open the Elysian fields where misery shall not be. 
There are others weak but well intending, who, shifting with the 
wind and carried with the current, fancy that the philosophic 
Socialism of Germany, the bowrgeoisie-hating Socialism of France, 
and the Anarchism of Southern Europe, can, on an English plat- 
form or in a London journal, be welded into a harmonious whole, 
with the mere pretence, in words, of fierce revolution furnace, 
and under poorest tin-tack hammering. I intend to ask in these 
papers: “ Will Socialism help the English people?” Can Social- 
ism be practised, except in small communities or as part of a 
religious scheme? To answer it, it is necessary to see what 
Socialism means in theory—what it has proved in practice. I 
understand Socialism in theory to be a scheme in which all pri- 
vate property is denied, and in which society, organised as the 
state, owns all wealth, and compels the equal distribution of all 
results of labor. Of course there are some Socialists who would 
refuse to accept the words italicised. In America, many commu- 
nistic experiments have been and are still being tried, but only 
under limited conditions, and communistic only inter se. Mr. 
Noyes, Mr. Nordhoff, and Mr. Hinds have given us fair statements 
of the failures and successes of all of these. It is safe to say that 
while many of these experiments afford pleasant illustrations of 
communistic effort on a small scale, none of them give any coun- 
tenance to the hope that Socialism is practicable nationally, much 
less that any kind of international Socialism is possible. Theo- 
retic Socialism in America to-day owes much of its vitality to the 
continuous influx of the troubled and hungry from Germany. It 
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is to Germany then I[ will first turn, and putting on one side for 
examination in a later issue the theories of Rodbertus, gravely 
sustained ; of Karl Marx, ably argued; of Lassalle, pleaded with 
moving eloquence ; I will first look at the surface of present day 
German Socialism as seen from an outsider’s stand-point, and 
then try to estimate the position of Socialism throughout Europe. 
In the new and brilliant volume,! “ La Société de Berlin,” there is 
a chapter devoted to M. Bebel and the Socialists, from which I 
borrow, because clearly the writer is no Socialist. ‘“ Never,” says 
he, “ has a handful of men shown a courage more indomitable, an 
energy more virile.” ‘“ They are not insurrectionists; they are 
protestants. They do not cry out against the superiority of one 
social caste over another ; they protest only against the accumula- 
tion of power in despotic hands, against the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the greedy. They declare themselves 
against that absolute disdain of the future of the poor exhibited 
by M. Bismarck in his methods of government. The most fero- 
cious amongst them, those who preach most loudly the doctrines 
of fire and destruction, have only reached this state of semi-mad- 
ness after long endurance of much suffering.” . . . “Inthe 
Reichstag the position of the Socialists is a most painful one—all 
fly from them, all parties alike fear them. Their conduct is 
nevertheless most admirable, by its logical character and by the 
persistence with which they pursue their course. Though few in 
number, they make no market of their support when it is neces- 
sary to make a demonstration in favor of that liberty to whose 
cause they are devoted. They have constantly preserved their 
independence, the more remarkable as being almost unknown in 
the German parliamentary circles. They make no concessions to 
any, and reject with disdain the approaches made tothem. They 
have even moved their adversaries with the savage but sublime 
eloquence with which they claim liberty for all, the fullest rights 
of citizenship for the rich as well as for the poor.” Their 
formulas, says the writer, are clearly inapplicable; their plan 
incapable of realisation ; but all that is gentle and mystic in the 
German nature is condensed in them, and they have so brought 
themselves to imagine that peace, concord, and happiness are pos- 
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sible by their teachings, that they have convinced themselves 
that man has the right to use every means, even fire and sword, 
to secure the end and consolidate the triumph. Unfortunately it 
is not possible to even talk of violence as a means to peace, with- 
out the most fearful mischief resulting ; and while you have 
Herr Bebel, who looks on the work of destruction as evil, perhaps 
necessary, but to be avoided if it may be, you have Herr 
Hasselman, whose terribly violent language and menaces of death 
much served to procure the passing of the repressive laws against 
Socialism, by the very Reichstag in which he opposed. those laws. 
Of Herr Bebel, the leading Socialist in Parliament, the following 
abridged sketch may be appropriate : “ A workman's son, work- 
ing man himself, he has only arrived at the position he occupies 
by dint of the most thorough perseverance, energy, and strength of 
will. He is self-taught, and, by the sole power of his talent, has 
succeeded in organising his party, and in giving it direction and 
discipline. He acts from conviction, even more than from enthu- 
siasm. He has no hatred against the great of the earth, but he 
wishes that power should be accessible to:all, not monopolised in 
the hands of a few. He desires that this power should be the 
recompense of talent, not the crowning of a glory bought by the 
blood of thousands of victims. He admits of no other superiority 
than that of intelligence and labor. He hopes, above all, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes, and he 
claims above all, the fullest liberty, religious, social, material. In 
a word, he is an apostle but not a fanatic. A remarkable orator— 
his speech carries you by the earnest conviction, by the truthful- 
ness with which hecompels himself to paintthe misery of oppressed 
humanity, by the warmth with which he communicates his 
thought to his auditors, makes them accept his opinions, and 
brings them to the recognition of the truth of his declarations. 
He knows how to soften those who listen to him, not by 
tales of pretended suffering, but by pictures of real pain; 
he makes them weep, not over small things, but over the 
hardships of the suffering people, of the workmen, of those 
who struggle, toil, and contest against indigence and want, and 
who will one day revolt against the dirt, the mire, and the cor- 
ruption which surround them ; against the luxury, produce of their 
labors, but which others enjoy ; against the wealth they have created, 
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now amassed in the hands of bankers.” At Amsterdam I saw and 
listened to one of the leading Socialists, undoubtedly a very 
earnest, good, pure-minded man, but also very dangerous ; in the 
hope of “right for all,” he was prepared to advocate revolutions 
involving terrible wrong to many. In Germany the Socialist is, 
unfortunately, almost an outlaw ; the rule of “blood and iron” 
has no mercy for him, no truce with him, though the ruler from 
Varzin does not mind playing with Socialism as a toy, or using 
the Socialist as a tool. Professor Ely, of Cornell University, says 
of German Socialism, that “It gives no evidence of decreasing 
power, but, on the contrary, its influence is manifestly spreading 
and becoming more and more deeply rooted in the minds and 
hearts of large masses. Its vitality is due, on the one hand, to 
the logical and philosophical strength of the systems on which it 
is based ; on the other, to the patience and indomitable perseve- 
rance of its leaders.” The spirit which most moves German 
Socialism to-day is, I fear, that expressed by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, in 1847, when they closed a Socialist manifesto 
with these words : ‘‘ The Communists scorn to conceal their views 
and purposes. They declare openly that their aims can be attained 
only by a violent overthrow of the existing social order. Let the 
ruling classes tremble before a communistic revolution. The 
proletarians have nothing to lose except their chains. They have 
a world to gain. Proletarians of all shades, unite !” 


(To be continued.) 








The Microscopic Examination of Rocks. 


a 
II. 


IN the last paper on this subject it was seen how very interesting 
and important are such of the phenomena of the igneous rocks 
as are discoverable by mere magnification under the microscope. 
We wil! now proceed to another method of investigation, in order 
to show that the microscope is still more valuable to the geologist. 
If we take a plate of tourmaline (a mineral found diffused through 
many granites, gneisses, crystalline limestones, etc.), cut out of a 
crystal of that mineral in a direction parallel to what is called its 
optic axis, and allow a beam of light to pass through it, the only 
effect perceptible to the unaided eye will be a faint coloring of 
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the beam ; but if two such plates are used some curious effects 
may be obtained. If the two plates be laid together as though 
they formed one piece of the crystal, viz., if they be placed with 
their optic axes parallel, the effect will only be the same as before. 
If now we turn round one of the pieces of tourmaline in its own 
plane, the light passing through the two plates will gradually 
fade, until, when they lie at right angles to each other, the whole 
of the light will be extinguished. If we continue the turning, 
the light will gradually return, and will attain its original bright- 
ness when the two plates again lie parallel. This is the explana- 
tion of these phenomena: According to the undulatory, or wave, 
theory of light, a ray of light is composed of vibrations in all 
possible directions perpendicular to the direction of the ray. 
Now, when a beam of light has passed through such a medium 
as we have just been supposing, viz., a plate of tourmaline, all its 
vibrations are perpendicular to a certain plane, and the light is 
said to be plane-polarised. A ray of such light, if made to pass 
through a second plate of tourmaline, will act in different ways, 
in accordance with the relative positions of the two plates—viz., 
when one of the two plates is in either of the two positions in 
which it can be made to lie at a right angle with the other, the 
maximum opacity will be obtained ; while, on the other hand, in 
the two positions in which it is possible for the plates to be 
parallel, the greatest transparency will occur. These details have 
been necessary in order to introduce the reader to what has to 
follow, but they are not intended, by any means, to serve fora 
full explanation of the polarisation of light—a subject much too 
elaborate for this article. It must not, moreover, be assumed that 
tourmaline is the only substance available for the production of 
the same results. Iceland spar and common mica, for example, 
will serve the purpose. Intimately connected with this subject 
is that of crystallography, with which we are unable in this 
article to deal, but its bearings will appear in the sequel. 

The complete apparatus for polarising light is called a polari- 
scope, and of this various forms have been devised. The mode 
in which it is adapted to microscopic work is as follows: A 
Nicol’s prism—so called from the name of its inventor, and made 
by cutting a rhomb of Iceland spar diagonally, and cementing 
the two pieces together again with Canada balsam—is placed 
below the stage carrying the object to be examined ; this is called 
the polariser. A similar prism is placed above the object, usually, 
in fact, above the objective lens; and this is called the analyser. 
The polariser or the analyser, or both, are constructed so that they 
can be revolved about the axis of the line of sight in the instru- 
ment ; and when the axes of the prisms are parallel, the field of 
the microscope will be illuminated. As one is turned round, the 
light will gradually be diminished until, when the prisms are at 
a right angle, it will be extinguished. From this point I write 
with the microscope at my side, and describe what I do and ob- 
serve. I cross the Nicols, and so darken the field. Now, I place 
upon the stage a plain slip of glass, with, of course, no percepti- 
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ble result. Replacing the glass with a thin slice of the mineral 
selenite, I get at once a colored illumination of the field. Where 
before all was dark, no light whatever passing through to the eye, 
light is obtained, not by removing that which before obstructed 
the light, but by further interposing another substance, which by 
itself is not luminous! But why does the perfectly transparent 
piece of selenite transmit to my eye a light of such distinct color ? 
The answer is, that the selenite is crystalline, and has interfered 
with the vibrations passing from the polariser to the analyser in 
such a way as to have allowed certain of them to reach my eye. 
With the selenite still upon the stage of the microscope, I now 
revolve one of the prisms, and what happens is this: Whereas 
the color was blue to begin with, it gradually, as the Nicol is 
turned, becomes less decided in tint, and presently gives a yellow 
effect, until the Nicol has been turned through 90 degrees of a 
circle, when it appears decidedly yellow. And so, if the turning 
be continued, yellow and blue colors are obtained alternately at 
every 90 degrees. Further, I change the selenite for another 
slice of slightly different thickness, and instead of blue and yellow 
I get red and green alternating, and so on. When the Nicols are 
crossed, there is a direction in which the plate of selenite itself 
becomes dark—a direction quickly found by turning it round 
upon the stage ; and when they are parallel the revolution of the 
selenite gives the same alternation of colors which was produced 
by revolving one of the prisms. In crystallography the direction 
in which the light is extinguished is of importance, but the ex- 
planation of it is one of those questions, before alluded to, which 
we cannot here stay to consider. 

For the selenite I now substitute a section cut from one of the 
lavas, pitchstone ; and the one chosen is a porphyritic pitchstone, or 
“pitchstone porphyry.” Before, however, examining the section 
in the microscope, I hold it up to the light, and see that the rock 
is composed of a number of definite crystals, scattered throughout 
an almost homogeneous groundmass. It may be mentioned that 
the term porphyry is applied to vitreous rocks as well as others, 
implying that isolated crystals, distinctly visible to the naked eye, 
occur in them. In all cases the name has a purely arbitrary limit. 
Between crossed Nicols the whole of the groundmass of our speci- 
men remains dark (as in the case of the plain glass slip), but the 
crystals scattered within it all transmit a bright light, and some 
of them are very deeply colored. If the reader refers to the 
illustration of the rock with micro-crystalline base in the former 
article, he will get a good idea of what is seen here. There is 
also this to be noted: every one of the crystals seen in this 
section has, at some direction or other when the section is rotated 
between crossed Nicols, its whole length extinguished. The base 
of this rock is micro-felsitic, and its behavior in polarised light 
is much the same as that of the glassy base of vitreous rocks, 
such as the obsidian, spoken of in the former article, which had 
developed spherulites, or some of the more vitreous forms of 
pitchstone. It is important to observe that all these vitreous 
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materials are obscure between crossed Nicols ; for all minerals 
which polarise are neither amorphous, like glass, nor do they 
crystallise in the “ cubic system,” like rock-salt. So that if the 
geologist is seeking to discover the nature of a crystal contained 
in some rock which he is examining under the microscope, he has 
this fact to start with. But it does not follow that if the substance 
he is investigating does not polarise, that therefore it is either 
amorphous or crystallises in the cubic system. The direction in 
which the section of a crystal is made must be taken into con- 
sideration. In those crystals which are, like Iceland spar, doubly 
refractive (and all are doubly refractive except those which belong 
to the cubic system), there is one direction, and sometimes more 
than one, in which the crystal is dark between crossed Nicols. 
Thus the readiness with which we can tell by this method whether 
a rock contains any glassy constituent, and what are the characters 
of its crystals, give us a further glimpse into the importance of 
the microscope in geology. Even here, however, our story does 
not end. Though this particular branch of geological study is 
usually considered a difficult one, it has its fascinating features ; 
and if the reader could see for himself the various phenomena 
here written about, his interest in the subject would be awakened 
if not intensified. 


I next place upon the stage of the microscope a mounted 
section of a Cornish rock, composed of quartz and hornblende. 
Removing the analyser—an operation effected in a second of time, 
the instrument being so constructed that as little time as possible 
is lost in adapting it to its various purposes—I examine the 
section first with only the polariser in use. The quartz is very 
easily distinguishable from the hornblende, for it is quite trans- 
parent, while the latter is deeply colored. But I rotate the 
polariser : the quartz remains unaltered, while the hornblende 
exhibits a gradation from deep brown to dark yellow. This pro- 
perty is called dichroism, or pleochroism. If, when the upper 
polarising prism is removed and the lower one is rotated, no 
alternation of color is observed, no dichroic mineral is present ; 
but it very often happens that in a slice of crystalline rock some 
portion shows a change of tint, and this property often enables us 
to identify the mineral constituents. Augite and hornblende 
would often be indistinguishable but for the fact that one is 
dichroic and the other is not, or very feebly so. The absence of 
the quality in a particular case, however, is not of the same nega- 
tive value as its presence is of positive value. But now I throw 
the analyser into use, the immediate effect of which is to give a 
brilliant color to every portion of the quartz lying in the field of 
vision. The turning of the lower prism has, under these condi- 
tions, the same result upon the quartz as upon the hornblende, 
only in a more extraordinary degree, quartz being a mineral 
which, above all others, perhaps, yields beautiful colors. 


The order in which the various minerals of an igneous rock 
have crystallised out of the molten mass may be made out where 
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one is observed to be enclosed within the other. When, for in- 
stance, as in this section of diabase, an augite crystal encloses 
grey crystals of felspar, it is perfectly plain that the felspar must 
have been the first to crystallise, otherwise it would not have 
been found inside the augite. Such enclosed crystals are called 
endomorphs, while the crystals so including them are called peri- 
morphs. In this section of white syenite, from Sutherlandshire, a 
crystal of Haughtonite (a variety of mica) encloses small crystals 
of apatite (a phosphate). 

A pretty phenomenon is produced when I place on the stage 
this section of syenite, a rock composed of orthoclase (a variety 
of felspar) and hornblende. Almost all the crystals of felspar 
are twinned, and polarise in different colors on either side of a 
median line which represents the plane of composition, the differ- 
ence in color being due to the difference of direction of the optical 
axes in the opposite halves of the crystal. Those felspars which 
crystallise in the monoclinic system are commonly twinned upon 
this type, called the Carlsbad type of twinning. It is as if a 
crystal had been cut in two in a certain direction, one part turned 
round acertain number of degrees, and then re-united. By re- 
volving the polariser, the two halves of these twins are made to 
alternate their tints. Thus, when one is green the other is red, 
and vice versa. It would be well if I could represent the phzno- 
menon in colors for the benefit of the reader, but this is imprac- 
ticable. In many cases, and in nearly all granites, different 
varieties of felspar are present, and it is often possible by means 
of the microscope to determine their characters. It is generally 
easy to ascertain whether a particular variety crystallises in the 
monoclinic or triclinic systems, as the former show only two 
colored halves or lamella, while the latter are striated by nume- 
rous twin-lamelle, which polarise in different alternating colors. 
Of course, when the section is made in the plane of composition 
of the twin-lamelle, this is not discernible. To further determine 
the character of a felspar, it is necessary to study its angle of 
extinction between crossed Nicol’s prisms; and to do this a 
microscope with a rotating stage must be employed, and this 
stage must be accurately divided into degrees. There must also 
be some arrangement for exactly centreing an object for any 
object glass used, so that any minute speck in the slide may be 
made to revolve immediately beneath the point of intersection of 
two crossed spider-lines set within the eye-piece. But here we 
are in danger of trenching upon the forbidden sphere of crystall- 
ography. <A section of picrite, an “ultra-basic” rock, which I 
hold in my hand, contains a great number of twinned crystals of 
orthoclase, scattered amongst larger crystals of olivine, consider- 
ably serpentinised. 

Although our attention has hitherto been limited to rocks of 
igneous origin, it will, I think, have been made abundantly clear 
that the microscope has done yeoman’s service in geology. Some 
of the questions concerning a rock which this method of investi- 
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gation enables the student to answer more or less satisfactorily 
are: Is it entirely crystalline, or is there trace of any glassy 
ground mass? If crystalline, what minerals are the crystals 
composed of ? Does the rock yield any evidence of devitrification 
of what was once a glassy base? What has been the order in 
which the various minerals have crystallized ? What alteration 
have its constituents undergone, as olivine into serpentine, augite 
into viridite, and felspar into kaolin? In the former paper it 
was stated that the most glassy lavas pass by imperceptible gra- 
dations into the most crystalline rocks. Thus examples can be 
shown of all the degrees of crystalline condition between a per- 
fectly crystalline granite and a quartz-felsite, and between a 
quartz-felsite and a rhyolite or obsidian. And, again, we find 
every degree of crystalline condition between basalt and its glassy 
form, tachylyte, on the one hand, and gabbro and augite-porphyry 
on the other. The different kinds of lavas have had given them 
by geologists distinct names for their glassy and crystalline con- 
ditions. The following classification is the one best agreed 
upon : 


Crystalline Condition. Lavas. Vitreous Condition. 
Granite. Rhyolitl. 
Syenite. Trachyte. “95 
Diorite. Andesite. Obsidian. 
Miascite. Phonolite. 
Gabbro. Basalt. Tachylyte. 


It was long contended that the ancient lavas, “traps” as they 
were called, were fundamentally different in character from the 
voleanic materials of modern times, but in the light of the dis- 
coveries made by microscopic examination, few remain of that 
opinion. The relations, also, between the materials of which the 
crust of our globe is built up and such of the materials of other 
orbs as fall within our grasp, is a question upon which less diffi- 
culty is felt than formerly, thanks again to these methods. In 
1870 a number of blocks of iron were discovered in the island of 
Disco by Professor Nordenskiold, which for some time were 
considered to be meteorites which had fallen from space, inas- 
much as their chemical composition proved to be like that of 
ordinary meteorites, viz., iron alloyed with nickel and cobalt. It 
is now known, however, that these masses are of telluric origin, 
for the district in which they were discovered is found to have 
been the scene of extensive volcanic action in a former geological 
period, and close by are several great dykes of a basalt, full of 
particles of metallic iron. It was mentioned before that picrite 
was one of the rocks called “ ultra-basic,” and it will be well to 
point out here that lavas are classified into acidic lavas, inter- 
mediate lavas, and basic lavas, according as they contain a greater 
or less amount of silica. In the acid lavas there is a much greater 
proportion of silicon, while oxygen constitutes one-half their 
weight, and the proportion of metals of the iron group is small. 
Passing to the heavier intermediate and basic lavas, the proportion 
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of oxygen diminishes, and magnesium, calcium, and the metals of 
the iron group increase in quantity. Then in the ultra-basic 
rocks, a small group, the proportion of magnesium and iron is 
large and of oxygen very small. These now well-understood iron- 
masses of Ovifak lend considerable support to the theory, derived 
from quite independent sources, that the earth’s interior consists 
of a solid metallic mass, at one time surrounded, as astronomers 
think, by a gaseous envelope of the non-metals which have, with 
the exception of the existing atmosphere and oceans, since com- 
bined with the metals of the nucleus to make up what we call the 
“crust.” Philosophers have suggested that this work of the com- 
bination of the gases and waters of the exterior with the metals 
of the interior will sometime be completed. 
The revelations of the microscope concerning rocks other than 
the igneous ones will conclude this series of papers next month. 
W. MAWER. 


[“ William Nieve,” on page 83, should have read “ William 
Nicol.” The third crystal in the cut on page 84 is mica. ] 





The Story of Ladislas Bolski. 


(After the French of Victor Cherbuliez.) 
a 


CHAPTER XVIII.—/(Continued). 


WHEN I arrived at Munich I wrote to Madame de Lievitz. My 
letter contained but three words: “In six days.” I was in a sad 
condition. I had only Wilson’s old clothes, torn and faded ; and 
these rags had seen everything, and breathed of memory. I 
could not go to a banker, for I should have been obliged to give my 
name. Luckily I had brought away from Paris, stitched under 
the lining of my knapsack, two costly rings ; I slipped one on 
my finger, and sold the other for fifteen hundred francs. 

Arrived at Geneva, I learned that Madame de Lievitz had left 
the Hotel de la Paix, and was staying at a house named La Soli- 
tude, distant about a mile from the town. I rushed to La Soli- 
tude, but Madame de Lievitz was out, so I left my card and 
returned to the hotel, where I waited for hours in suspense. 
Towards evening there was a knock at my door; it opened, and 
a voice said : “ May I come in?” I saw a robe floating in the 
twilight, and fell on my knees. A stifled laugh warned me of 
my mistake, and I rose precipitately. 

“You think I am like her,” said Helen, drawing herself up. 
“May your sin be forgiven you! It is nearly dark.” 

“You have the same figure,” I stammered in confusion. 
“And the same voice ?” 
“ Perhaps.” 
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“Tt is very possible. We are foster-sisters, and Dr. Meergraf 
says that it shows.” 


“What do I care about your Dr. Meergraf?” I broke out, 
angrily. ‘“ What message do you bring me?” 

“You will be expected at ten o’clock.” 

“Ah!” I cried, in a transport. “What reward do you wish ? 
I think you are fond of necklaces ?” 

She made a gesture of contempt. “What are your presents 
tome? If I asked her for pearls, she would give them to me ; 
but I ask nothing. For, years ago, I was sick almost to death, and 
she nursed me for fifteen nights, one after the other. That is 
better than a necklace.” 

‘ “You are still ready, then, to go through fire and water for 
er?” 

“She would do it for me.” Then, laughing: “Try and have 
better eyes presently,” and away she went. 

At nine o’clock I was on my way. I said to myself as I went : 
“Everyone who goes near her adores her. What will she not do 
for the man she loves!” 

The groom who opened the door told me that Madame de Lievitz 
was not alone, and seemed doubtful whether she could receive 
me. He took in my card, and I heard her answer: “ Most cer- 
tainly ; show him in.” 

Two strangers were with her—an Irish lady and a young un- 
known painter, from whom she had, out of sheer kindness, 
ordered a picture. He had just brought it to her, and she was 
examining it carefully. As I went in she held out her hand 
cordially, saying : “I am glad to see you, Mr. Wilson.” I stared 
at her helplessly, and she turned back to the picture, discoursing 
to the young painter with her finished, easy grace. Presently the 
Irish lady, who wished to take some lessons, drew a few paces 
away to arrange the terms, and I had a moment’s ¢éte-d-téte with 
Madame de Lievitz. 

“ Well,” she said, “ what do you think of my young painter ? 
He has two children, and nothing to keep the pot boiling.” 

“ Why am not I one of your poor,” I said, bitterly. “Ishould 
be less inclined to curse your good works.” 

“Speak lower.” Then, looking at me with eyes which danced 
with fun, she rose on tiptoe and whispered : “ Foolish boy.” 

I was going to answer, but she put her finger to her lips. 
“Presently, you will leave with him...” 

“T will not leave.” 

She began to laugh. “How violent you are. I did not say 
you might not come back. Perhaps you will see Helen; I do 
not forbid you to follow her, but I forbid you to fall on your 
knees before her.” 

» * m * cd * x 


The clock was striking twelve when I returned, and slipped 
through a side-door into the garden, in which Helen was await- 
ing me. She led me along a winding path, through an opened 
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door, across a dark room, and lifted a curtain which hung over 
the doorway of the drawing room. There I saw Madame de 
Lievitz, the mask fallen, her face eloquent with emotion. “ At 
last,” she breathed. In those two words were her heart, her soul, 
her future. We clasped each other’s hands and gazed into each 
other’s eyes. “It is really true that you are here ?” she said. “TI 
have really won my cause? Ah! I have taken pains enough. 
Will you fly me again ?” 

She sank into a chair, and I saw tears slowly rolling down her 
cheeks. 

A sudden revolution of feeling overcame me. A moment ago 
my senses were a-flame, my passions aroused. Now my memory 
awoke, I remembered that I had been forced to choose between a 
woman and Poland. The wound that I thought healed re-opened. 
Before I could be happy, I needed to be comforted. I threw my- 
self at her feet, and burying my face in her dress, I sobbed aloud. 

As soon as I could speak, I gasped: “Just now I was the man 
who loved you, and whom you loved? What has happened ? 
Now I would only be one of the poor you relieve, one of the sick 
you nurse. I who nearly cursed your good works, I have need of 
your pity, and you will heal me. You know who I am, all of 
which I had dreamed. Once I had courage. When you were 
waiting for me one evening I fled. I went to Poland, for there is 
a Poland, and I loved her passionately. I had to choose between 
Poland and you. But I could not see her. My fingers had never 
touched her hand. She whispered something to me, soft and 
low, but she had never kissed me on the mouth. I swear to you 
that it was not Siberia that I feared. I cared nothing for Siberia. 
But I feared life without you. You will comfort me, you will 
heal me; you said my honor was safe. They may smile and 
point at me, but I will hide my face in your robe; I will give 
you my conscience and you will rock it to sleep. You will be at 
once my mistress and my sister of charity. .. .” 

I had spoken swiftly, breathlessly ; at first her fingers rested 
on my hair, but she had taken away her hand. What was she 
doing ? What was she thinking of? Her silence terrified me. 
I lifted my eyes, and my blood froze. Her face had changed, it 
was as though sculptured in marble; her forehead was frowning, 
her lips bent in a haughty curve; her eyes were cold and hard 
as steel. At my start of fear, she softened. ‘ Poor child!” she 
said. There was pity in her tone, but there were also bitterness 
and pride. “Tell me the truth,” I muttered trembling. “I have 
offended you ?” 

“ Offended ?” sheanswered. “Youhavegrievedme. Ah! if I 
had only guessed! I thought you strong. Of what use are 
regrets and remorse. You should know your own mind, and 
having chosen, fling the past behind you, and think of it no 
more. 

She rose as she spoke, and tossing back her head as a curl fell 
over her eyes, her hair fell from its loose knot, and covered her 
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shoulders with its waves. With a swift transition of feeling I 
sprang to my feet: “I am a miserable fool,” I cried. “I am 
putting ghosts between my paradise and me.” 


I tried to clasp her in my arms, but she put me back. “ What 
are you thinking of,” she said, with bitter irony in her tone. “I 
am only your sister of charity.” “I was lying,” I cried. “I 
need no pity. Iam cured. Who will dare look in my face and 
tell me Iam not happy? I despise their smiles, their looks ; I 
despise the past and shame. Who says I ought not to have 
signed. I will answer: Here she is. Sheis mine. Is there one 
of you who would not commit a crime for her? She is mine.” 

She threw a strange glance at me, then covering her face with 
her hands she seemed to think, and extinguishing the lights she 
slipped from the room. 

* * * * * * 

On the following day, as I walked towards La Solitude, mists 
of joy floated before my eyes. I did not walk, I flew. The earth 
seemed to bound beneath me. I drank in the wind. I saw, 
I heard nothing. 

I arrived and rang the bell. 

“Ts Madame de Lievitz visible ?” 

“No, sir,” was the answer. “She has left.” 

“You say ?” 

“That the countess has left.” 

“Left ? You mean that she has gone out fora walk ?” 

“No, sir. She received a letter this morning, and left by the 
eight o’clock train.” 

“You are making some mistake. I asked for Madame de 
Lievitz.” 

“So I understood, sir.” 

“She has left nothing for me—no letter ?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

The Irish lady I had seen the evening before was crossing the 
hall and recognised me. “ You are asking for Madame de Lievitz 
She left suddenly this morning, without bidding me good-bye. I 
regret her departure deeply, for she is a most charming woman.” 

I repeated stupidly : “She has not left a letter for me ?” 

“JT think not. She left a thousand francs for the young 
painter whose picture she bought—a beautiful picture.” 

I burst out laughing. “She thought of the painter, then, be- 
fore she left, and forgot . ... .” 

I dropped like alog. The charitable Irishwoman tended “me 
and brought me out of my swoon; and when I recovered I 
babbled some explanation of having walked too fast, of having 
felt the sun. 

“The spring sun is very dangerous,” she answered placidly, 
“You should always rub your face with salt water before going out.” 

I thanked her and escaped. “How stupid I am,” I muttered 
as I returned. “She will have written to me by the post, and I 
shall find a letter awaiting me at the hotel.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THERE was no letter at the hotel, no news at the railway station. 
One day, two days passed, and I knew nothing, save that she was 
gone. I did not feel grief, nor pain, nor despair; only a heavy 
stupor, a suspension of life. On the fifth day I woke with the 
idea: ‘“‘ She is at Maxilly. She is preparing some surprise for me. 
I will surprise her.” I took the steamboat to Maxilly. The 
house was closed and desolate ; and on the same night I returned 
to Geneva. There, two days later, as I was walking towards La 
Solitude, I passed a fat little man who seemed familiar to me. 
I turned. He had done the same, and was coming towards me. 
“Where isshe ?” I cried aloud. 

Dr. Meergraf—for it was he—answered, in his usual phlegmatic 
fashion : “There are some things we do not talk about in the 
street. I was on my way to your hotel. Will you come back 
with me ?” 

We walked quickly back to the hotel, without saying a word ; 
there he installed himself in an armchair, and I, standing in 
front of him, asked abruptly : “I hope, at least, you have come 
to tell me that she is dead.” 

“He is dead.” 

“He! Who?” 

“M. de Lievitz.” 

“Ah! M. de Lievitz. Then that message—it was for that that 
she left ?” 

“Without doubt.” 

I was silent, but I understood all. 

“You must see the bright side of things,” he went on. “I 
have really brought you good news. M. de Lievitz was in love 
with his wife, and was madly jealous. If he were not dead, he 
would be here. You would have had the unpleasant alternative 
of killing him or of being killed by him.” 

“Why speak of an alternative,” I said drily. “He would 
have killed me.” 

“Once engaged, how can you tell what would happen? Could 
you have prevented him rushing on your sword-point? And in 
the other case, what would you gain? Do you desire to be dead ? 
You have only one life.” 

I made two turns up and down the room. “Then she counted 
on me,” I cried, “to kill her husband? That was all I was good 
for. She said, coldly : ‘This Pole is brave and mad; he will not 
hesitate about doing me this slight service.’” 

“ You are about right,” he said, opening his snuff-box. 

“ At first she tried another fool. Unluckily, Pardenaire was a 
clumsy idiot. Then she raid: ‘Let us try Bolski. God has sent 
him to me.’ But now M. de Lievitz is dead, and she does not 
want Bolski any longer, so she has let Bolski go. How simple 
and natural all that is.” 

“You are going too far,” he answered. “The question as to 
Pardenaire is, who loaded that gun. She says that he did; he 
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says that she did. I donot know. But guns have been so much 
improved of late years that perhaps they load themselves! As 
regards yourself, if she does not love you now she did love you. 
I had to perform veritable feats of eloquence to prevent her 
following you when you ran away. Then she came across you 
in Poland, and they told her some stories about you that awoke 
all her old passion. I do not say that in her desire to win you 
back there was not some thought of triumph, of the joy of a 
Russian in vanquishing a Pole, but she loved you as she has loved 
no one else. You had everything in your hands, and you spoilt 
it all. She told me three days ago what had happened. You 
should have presented yourself to her as master, as ruler. But 
what did youdo? You fell on your knees and bored her about 
your conscience, about your remorse. And then you cried, and 
sobbed. The man she loved was only a sobbing weakness, a 
weeping willow. ‘I felt,’ she said to me, ‘ terribly disillusioned. 
He seemed to me so small, so small, I could scarcely see him.’ 
Then she heard that M. de Lievitz was dead, and rushed off 
post haste. She had no longer any need of you, and she had 
taken a dislike to you. It is her great fault to dislike those she no 
longer loves.” 

“She had taken a dislike to me?” I cried, “ yet she gave 
herself to me. She is not a woman; she is the lowest of crea- 
tures.” 

He shook his head. “ Another exaggeration. You look on her 
as a monster. I do not believe in monsters. Shall I tell you 
what this woman is? Good or bad, she has only instincts, and 
she goes as they drive her. She does good as the sun shines, evil 
as the hail falls; it is fatality. A ferocious and benevolent 
egoism, that is her description. Bah! at least your vanity must 
be satisfied ; thanks to you she has a romance in her life. It was 
the first and will be the last. She is returning to political life, 
and a year hence she will marry her Prince Reschine.” 

“ Her Reschine ?” I queried. 

“Oh, you don’t know Reschine ? He was minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Lisbon, and has just been recalled, and will be given 
a great embassy. He adores Madame de Lievitz, and writes to 
her every week. Thanks to Ladislas Bolski and apoplexy, M. 
de Lievitz has left the road open for them. As soon as her 
mourning is over she will marry her prince, and with the help 
of each other’s genius I do not know where they will stop. 
There they are, happy. Let us try to be so too. My dear friend, 
be a philosopher, such as I am. I was much attached to that 
woman ; I consoled her, confessed her, anatomised her, and that 
made the happiness of my life. But I said to myself the other 
day : ‘She is a widow and happy; not only am I of no further 
use, but she will dislike me as knowing too much.’ I asked for 
three months’ leave, and the three months will last as long as my 
life. I left before I was dismissed. That I call philosophy. Be 
as reasonable as I am, and think no more about it.” 
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I burst out laughing, but when he was gone, I opened the win- 
dow and looked out for a long time at the sky and the lake. On 
closing it I said loud : “ My life is over,” and looking in the glass 
I saw a criminal who had perjured himself to obtain pardon. 
Then I turned away, saying: “I have yet three things to do—to 
confess, to revenge, to kill myself.” That night I left for Paris. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


FIRST to confess. It was a duty, an expiation; it might be a 
relief. Some one has said that hope is the eternal cowardice of 
man. Perhaps they would be more indulgent to me than I to 
myself ; perhaps they would teach me how to repair my crime. 

For a long time I doubted whether I would go first to Tronsko 
or my mother. I feared her more than I feared him. I resolved 
to begin with him, and twice I stood at his door, and could not 
cross his threshold. At last I wrote to him. Into my letter I put 
all that was left of my heart. Never was a confession more faith- 
ful, more sincere. I only left blank the name of the woman who 
had destroyed me. I sent my letter by acommissioner, and a few 
hours later Tronsko’s card was handed to me: “I shall be visible 
to-morrow afternoon at five o’clock.” The words were in his own 
hand; he had written to me. I kissed the card. I knewI should 
have to meet the transports of a savage wrath, fury, insult ; but 
perhaps after crushing me, he would be softened by my humility, 
by my good faith. Pity, counsel; these were all the alms I 
craved. 

On the following day, towards noon, my solitude terrified"me, 
and I was seized with an irresistible longing to see my mother. 
I reached the Rue Taitbaet, and walked up and down for an hour. 
At last I entered and climbed the stairs, my knees bending under 
me, my breath coming short. I pulled myself together, and rang 
the bell. It was old John who opened to me, and he did not 
recognise me for some time. At last, staggering backwards ; 
“You, sir! Madame will die of joy!” 

“Ts she here ?” I gasped, leaning for support against the wall. 

“ She is just gone out, but will soon return.” 

“ All the better. You will have time to prepare her.” 

He stared at me in astonishment. “You are terribly changed, 
you look ten years older. Have you suffered much? Those 
brigands have ill-used you !” 

“How ismy mother?” I interrupted. 

“ Ah, it is well you have arrived, sir. Since you left, she has 
a mania for her poor. It is impossible to keep her from them. 
The other day when she came in, she fainted from fatigue, yet 
two hours afterwards she went out again to visit others. At this 
rate she will kill herself.” 

“Women are very different,” I remarked. “Some, charity 
amuses ; others it kills.” 
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“O how happy madame will be!” he cried. 

“ Not so much as you fancy. I bring her sad news.” 

“ However sad, you are alive, sir, and that is the chief point.” 

As he talked, he had led me into my mother’s room. “See,” 
said he, “ hide in the recess ; I will prepare her, for they say great 
joys are dangerous, I will tell her you bring bad news.” 

I drew from my pocket an envelope; it contained a copy of 
the declaration I had signed. “The news is there. Give her this 
envelope.” 


I was alone. I glanced round. In all that surrounded me my 
mother was present; her room resembled her. White was her 
color. White the carpet and the chairs; white the curtains, the 
hangings of silk on the walls. Opposite me was a statuette of 
alabaster, 2 woman crouching and chained, with the inscrip- 
tion : Polonia expectans et sperans, Poland who waits and hopes. 
Above hung an ivory crucifix. Between the crucifix and the 
statuette my portrait. At that one spot my mother had gathered 
all she loved—her God, her country, her child. How strange was 
the position of the portrait. What could be said to it by that 
crucified God, that enchained country ; and how could it reply ? 
But that portrait was not of me. It was of a man who now 
was dead. But in a mother’s heart what treasures of fathomless 
pity, of inextinguishable love. It might be that she would call 
him living from the tomb. 


Presently I heard a footstep, and drew the curtain close across 
the recess. My mother entered, followed by John. “ Whatis the 
matter ?” she was saying. “What has happened ?” 

“Ah! if you knew!” 

“ But speak ; what has happened ?” 

“The most extraordinary, the most delightful thing.” 

“Take care what you say,” she said, her voice trembling. “ If 
I believed o 

“Believe. It is that.” 

She uttered acry. “He hascome home? He is here?” 

“ He will be in a few minutes. He went out to pay a visit.” 

“He!” she murmured. “He, my son, my dear son! Ah! 
God is good. And you, too, are good,” she went on, turning 
to the statuette. “You have taken from me all [ loved, but you 
have given me back this one. Oh, you are good, you are good.” 

Then to John: “Howis he? He cut his hair before he went. 
Has it grown again ?” 

“T must hide nothing from you, madame. He is very pale 
and shattered.” 

“T will make him well.” 

“You must comfort him too. His face is as dark as a prison 
door. I think he said that things had not gone well with him, 
and that he had not succeeded.” 

“ Oh, well! that is a pity,” she said; “but after all it cannot 
be helped.” And turning again to the statuette : “ You read the 
heart, you look at the thoughts, the intentions. You know him, 
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do you not? You know he has done all that could be done. 
When honor is safe, Poland is content. But when will he 
return? Oh! I hunger and thirst for him. I hope he has not 
changed too much. My God! where has he gone to ?” 


“Patience, he will come back. While waiting, if madame 
would read this. It isa paper he bade me give you. He wishes 
you to read it before you see him.” 


“That is singular,” she murmured. “There are things, then, 
that he would rather write than say to me?” 

She opened the envelope. I closed my eyes, and crouched 
against the wall. There was along silence. Then I heard a cry, 
or a roar, in which I did not recognise my mother’s voice. She 
had cried to the statuette : “ He has denied you!” 

Again there was silence, and she said presently : “It is false. 
Ladislas Bolski has not signed these infamies. He has not signed, 
I tell you. He would have died ten times over rather than sign. 
John, tell me he has not signed, and that he is dead.” 

At these words I advanced, crying : “ You see I am alive!” 

She was standing up. Her face showed no surprise, only 
horror. She threw on me a terrible glance, a glance inexorable 
as Justice : “ Poland and I,” she cried, “ we curse you!” 

I fell on my knees, and I heard her say: “John, you must 
wash that thoroughly to-morrow.” She was pointing to the floor 
soiled by my knees. 

I tried to drag myself to her feet, but she drew back. “I will 
tell all when you know—— it was she that woman lam 
still your child ig 

At last I raised my eyes ; her face had changed, and she was 
making a convulsive effort to smile; her lips writhed, and she 
bent forward, opening her arms, then pressed her hands on her 
heart, and fell backwards on the floor. 

John and her maid lifted her to her bed. I flew for a doctor. 
“Tt is a spasm,” he said, and forbade me to see her for two hours. 
I looked at my watch ; it was half-past four. “Ah!” I said to 
myself, “I have something to do. Tronsko is waiting for me.” 
I jumped into a cab, and drove to the Rue Vieux-Colombier. 

After what I had seen and heard, all else was indifferent to 
me ; but Tronsko’s reception surprised me nevertheless. I found 
a man who was tranquil, easy, jovial, and who held out his hand 
to me—no, I am wrong, one of the fingers of his left hand. A 
young Polish surgeon was with him, whom he asked to go into 
the next room for a few minutes, but not to leave the house, as he 
wanted at his hands a slight service. 

When we were alone : “ Well,” he said to me, smiling, “I have 
read your second despatch. It is even better than the first. You 
have profited by your two years of study. The recital is graphic, 
and full of touching reflexions. Style is certainly your strong 
point, my boy, and it is a very useful talent.” 

“You have nothing else to say to me ?” I interrupted. 

“ What a hurry you are in! Iam only just beginning. Besides, 
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I already knew the outline of the affair. I received yesterday 
two Russian papers which mention you. You are quite a celebrity. 
These journals praise up to the skies the magnanimity of your 
legitimate sovereign, the Emperor of all the Russias, and they do 
not grudge their praises of you. Just listen.” And taking up one 
of the papers he read aloud : 

‘‘Ladislas Bolski manifested the most touching repentance. He beat 
his breast. His face was bathed in tears. ‘ No,’ he cried, ‘I shall never 
forgive myself for having offended the best of masters, and henceforth he 
shall have no more faithful subject than myself.’ May this young man 
serve as-a model to Poland. Good blood cannot lie. A Bolski could 
not long remain in the path of perdition. There are names which 
compel es 

“Do not lower your eyes,” cried Tronsko. “Do not blush. The 
praise is a little thick, perhaps, but, the devil! you must not be 
too modest.” 

I tore the paper from his hand, and trampled it under my feet. 

“The thing that really vexes me,” he went on in a measured 
tone, “is that the journalist and you have not enlightened me on 
one point. We know on good authority that Casimir is under 
lock and key, and some think that you denounced him.” 

I looked straight into his eyes. “ You know as well as I do, 
that it is an impudent lie, an infamous calumny,” I said coldly. 

“ Big words. A lie! I wish to believe you, but where are your 
proofs ?” 

I answered furiously : “ Where are the proofs that you went to 
Kamschatka ?” 

“ Quite true ; there are no proofs,” he replied, laughing. “ But 
when I say so, people believe me. But when you say that you 
are an honest man, they do not believe you, but say that it is only 
le premier pas que cotte, and that where dishonor is concerned, 
one who has drunk will drink. I am sorry, but human opinions 
are so fantastic.” 

I took my hat and walked towards the door : “There is one who 
will believe me.” 

He ran after me and seized me by the arm: “ Your mother ?” 
he said, raising his voice. “Oh! I trust you do not imagine 
.... Wretched boy! if you say a word to her you will kill her. 
Besides, how would you dare to look at that transparent face 
through which you can see a spotless heart, at that mouth which 
has never lied, at those eyes full of sunlightandof truth! I defy 
you to look her in the face, I defy you to touch 2 fold of her dress 
without shivering, I defy you to hear the sound of her voice 
without feeling your conscience bite your heart like a viper.” 

I felt that he spoke the truth. Despair overwhelmed me, and 
I sank into a chair crying : “ Then my life is over.” 

“Tt is over,” he answered. “There isno such thing as a small 
dishonor. A man fancies it is a crevasse, and finds it has no 
bottom. Dishonor isa gulf..... ” Then walking to the end of 
the room and looking ata cage I knew, he wenton. ‘“ You see 
this goldfinch ; it is not the one you took such pains over. That 
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poor little thing died ; you must have brought it ill-luck, I fancy. 
But goldfinches are so.accommodating ; you lose one, and you 
buy another, and you have always a goldfiuch. You cannot deal 
thus with your honor.” And stretching out his arm: “You 
have killed your horse, and must go afoot all your life.” 


He took some papers off the table and put them carefully into 
his desk, and replaced two or three books on their shelves. Then 
coming up close to me, he said amicably: “ After all, I bear you 
no malice. It is not your fault, but mine. I was an old fool, 
and I ought to have known, at my age, that a Bolski must be a 
Bolski. You are your father’s son, and he your grandfather’s. 
Oh ! this terrible family heredity. All one can ask of you is to 
draw up the ladder after you; be the last of the Bolskis, and 
Poland will owe you thanks. There you are crying. Fool! 
when I said your life was over,do not mistake me. Honor is one 
thing, happiness another. Go back to your mistress. Woman’s 
kisses blot out everything. When your arms are round her, you 
will laugh at Konarski, and will say to your Russian: ‘What a 
difference between the scaffold and your kisses. And to think 
that there are fools who would have preferred the scaffold !’ No,” 
he went on after a pause: “there is only one person I pity in 
this affair, and that is myself. Frankly, my position is very un- 
pleasant. I went bail for you, I guaranteed your fidelity ; you 
are bankrupt and I must pay, and I have no lady-love to console 
me. Listen. Last night some of those of whom you know were 
here, and were very hard on me. They told me brutally that I 
was responsible for you, and threw all the blame on me, even, 
God help me, the imprisonment of Casimir. One of them said to 
me jeeringly : ‘Did you not say that you would cut off your left 
hand if Ladislas Bolski turned traitor?’ That was true; I told 
you of it at the time. I am quite solvent, but I cling to my hand 
as my hand to my arm. You may say that two hands are too 
many, a luxury, that one is enough to write with. Still, when 
my rheumatism comes in the right, I want the left, and it takes 
two hands to clean my goldfinch’s cage .... 


“Stop your horrible jokes,” I cried. “ Rather trample my 
heart under your feet.” 

He sprang up like a leopard, his eyes crushed me. “ You 
think that I am joking?” The voice rang out like a lion’s roar, 
and by a movement more rapid than lightning, he pulled out a 
hatchet from underneath a cushion where it had been lying 
hidden ; he stretched out his left arm upon the table, and before 
I could reach him the hatchet had fallen. I shut my eyes, and 
felt a warm dew of -blood on my face. When I opened them I 
saw on the table a red pool and a hand. 

“Now do you think they will dare to jeer at me in speaking 
of you?” he cried. “Go and wash; I have splashed you with 
my blood. Take the hand! I make you a present of it.” 

The young surgeon, who had rushed in when he had raised 
his voice, flew to his aid. I fled without turning my head to 
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look backwards, and ran as fast as my legs would carry me to the 
Rue Taitbout, and up the staircase. John opened the door, and 
I rushed in crying, “Shut the door!” for the hand was coming 
along behind me. I fell fainting, and when I recovered I learned 
that my mother was dead. 

* * * 3 x 


Second Letter from Dr. G to Dr. M—. 


There was a fog yesterday, which fora moment opened and 
showed the sun, and then covered it over again more thickly than 
ever. That is exactly what has happened tomy Pole. As long 
as he was writing his reason came back to him, till he reached the 
time when he lost it, and then it vanished again. For a week he 
was furious, and we were obliged to put him in a strait-jacket. 
Then the poor fellow fell back into his former condition of placid 
idiocy. 

I have made enquiries about him, and I find that after his 
mother’s funeral he left Paris and returned to La Tour Ronde. 
Thence he went to Maxilly, and awaited Madame de Lievitz. He 
had an interview with her on the terrace overlooking the lake, 
and was seen by a gardener—after the interview had lasted a long 
time—to suddenly seize and lift her, and plunge with her in his 
arms into the lake. Assistance was at once rendered, and the 
bodies were recovered ; she was dead ; he was still breathing, but 
insane. Prince Reschine had just arrived at Maxilly, and to him, 
to save her mistress’s honor, Helen admitted that Madame de 
Lievitz, on the fatal night at La Solitude, had taken advantage of 
the likeness between them, and had substituted her in the dark- 
ness for herself. It is probable that Madame de Lievitz informed 
the unhappy Bolski of this fraud when he tried to claim her, or 
possibly threatened her with exposure, and so provoked him to 
fury. 

When he dies and is buried I shall engrave on his tomb : 

“Here lies a Pole who almost became a hero. Man proposes, 
woman disposes.” 














In Prison tor Glasphemu. 





(Continued from page 101.) 


I WAS a long time in getting used to doing my own house work ; 
rubbing and polishing my black-lead floor was a job I hated 
most, the more so as whenever I asked the warder to give me 
some work he recommended me to “amuse” myself by doing it. 
Another task which I never could do properly was cleaning my 
tin ware. Every night a little bag is put in each cell, containing 
some whiting and a few pieces of rag. After about half an hour's 
hard work I had generally succeeded in smothering myself with 
the whiting, whilst my cans were in little better condition than 
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when I started. I never did succeed in doing either of these 
well, but I got on better both in making my bed and rolling up 
the bedclothes into the proper shape. 


But little more than a week elapsed before I began to find out 
the truthfulness of the warder’s prediction about shrinking down 
to my clothes. I was falling away perceptibly. The anxiety as 
to what was going on outside, what had happened at my own 
home, and a hundred other things, were causing me ceaseless 
worry. Then | could not eat the prison food; the “gruel” I 
never could digest, and whenever I tried to eat it, I got a severe 
attack of diarrhoea; the potatoes were uniformly bad and mostly 
uneatable, so that my breakfast and supper consisted of bread 
and water, and my dinner was but little better. Fortunately for 
me, I had no appetite, but used to send away nearly half the food 
allowed me. This very unusual conduct in a prison was a source 
of much disquiet to my warder, who at last put down my name 
for the doctor. The doctor had me weighed, and then ordered 
me quinine and iron medicine; I took it, not because I thought 
it would do me any good, but it was at any rate something which 
tasted differently from the water, and any change was welcome. 


But the greatest hardship of all was the confinement in the 
cell. I had been accustomed to live more than half my life out- 
doors, with every minute in the day brimful of active business 
life, and with paper, book, or pen constantly in my hands. To 
be in the thick of the fight with all sorts of progressive move- 
ments had become a kind of necessity to me, like stimulants to 
intemperate people. And now I was cut off from all these; I 
was for twenty-three hours out of every twenty-four shut close in 
a horrible den, which grew more and more hateful to me every 
day. It was a veritable living tomb to me, I had nothing to 
write with, for I was not entitled to a slate and pencil until the 
second month, and I had worse than nothing to read, for I had 
a Bible and prayer and hymn-book in my cell, and just as a 
starving man will eat the foulest rubbish, so was I at last forced 
to read the Bible. But I got fairly tired of the trash, stupidity, 
and obscenity which fill almost every chapter ; it was sickening 
to read how the Israelites and the Moabites and the Jebusites and 
the Amalekites and the Hittites and Hivites, and a score or two 
of other “ites” were constantly engaged in burning and pillaging 
each other’s cities, ravishing each other’s wives and daughters, 
and cutting each other’s throats, and all moved thereto by the 
spirit of the Lord Jehovah. As I told the chaplain one day, 
reading the doings of God’s chosen people seemed like reading 
the adventures of a tribe of Choctaw savages on the war-path 
with tomahawk and scalping-knife, and I could not wonder that 
Christians who loved this book, who delighted to revel in the 
blood and filth with which it is filled, should retain so much of 
savage brutality in their natures. Many times I have thrown the 
book down in disgust, determined to read no more, but have been 
reluctantly compelled to take it up again when thoroughly tired 
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of aimlessly walking up and down my cell. Sometimes I would 
take up my hymn-book for a change, but even here I could see 
how thoroughly the Christian mind is imbued with the love of 
slaughter and butchery. Almost every hymn contained some 
exulting reference to the “blood of the Lamb,” repulsive to any- 
one not previously demoralised by this gospel of blood, this 
religion of the slaughter-house. 


I asked the governor to give me some work to do which would 
require some skill and engage my attention. I also begged to be 
allowed to work outside my cell, but he refused both. The rules, 
he said, enforced close confinement to my cell at any rate during 
the first month, and he would let me have nothing but the mono- 
tonous fibre picking during the same period. So I could do 
nothing but wait with impatient longing for the first month to 
pass away. How wearisome that time was, how slowly the hours 
dragged themselves along, with what torturing anxiety I used to 
wonder what had happened to those dear to me. All this I must 
leave untold. I do not think any words can tell it, and certainly 
no one who has not felt it can imagine what it was like. 


The solitude and silence were terribly oppressive ; nothing 
broke the former but the duty calls of the officers, or the latter 
but the voice of some warder calling the numbers of the prisoners 
who were detailed for some work outside. The visits of the 
chaplain were at first frequent and very welcome, for I was glad 
of anyone to talk to. We used to chat quite amiably, and discuss 
quite fiercely ; and I believe I succeeded in taking off the edge 
of his rancor against Freethinkers, for he modified his belief that 
I ought to be kept in a lunatic asylum for life, and came to the 
conclusion that 1 ought to be set at liberty, but only on condition 
that I would promise never to blaspheme any more. 

Sunday was the worst day in the whole week; for on that 
day I had no exercise and no work—nothing to do but pace up 
and down and round about my cell. The only redeeming feature 
in this day was the amusement I got out of the sermon, but this 
lasted only a little time ; all the rest was unspeakably dreary. I 
used to picture to myself what they were doing at the Hall of 
Science at different periods of the day ; for I could reckon the 
time pretty accurately by the ringing of various bells and the 
visits of different officers; but the scenes of joyous activity I 
could thus bring to my mind only served to bring out in more 
striking contrast the wretchedness of my then present existence. 

My cell being No. 2, was only the second from the acute angle 
formed by the junction of the wings, and was therefore (with the 
exception of No.1, which is so dark that it is simply infamous to 
confine any man in it—only the strongest eyes could see to read 
in it on the brightest days) the worst lighted in the wing. This 
soon began to tell upon me, and I was in a short time under the 
doctor’s hands for treatment of bad eyes. This lasted, off and on, 
during the greater portion of my time, and was entirely caused 
by the bad light in the cell. 


M 
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At last my first month came to an end, and I was looking 
hopefully to having some outside employment. It happened that 
the month expired the same day as the regular official inspection 
took place. About one o’clock the governor came round, accom- 
panied by the inspector, a burly, sour-faced looking man. I have 
heard since that he is considered to be very much like the Home 
Secretary. He looked at me surlily, but said nothing. The 
governor asked me if I had any complaint to make. I had none, 
but at once applied for some work outside my cell. He shook 
his head, and said that he could not grant the application, but 
would change my occupation, and give me some old socks to 
mend in my cell. This was a very dirty job, so I did not feel at 
all grateful ; but I was cruelly disappointed at not being allowed 
to work outside my cell. It was the more galling to me to see, 
as I could whilst out at exercise, that this privilege was enjoyed 
by plenty of common-place thieves and rogues, but it was of no 
use to apply for it; I was met with a constant and firm refusal ; 
so I had to make the best of it anyhow I could. I ascertained 
afterwards that close confinement’to the cell is enforced only in 
the case of habitual criminals of the worst class; and as I am 
certain that the governor—who was uniformly kind in his treat- 
ment—did not wish to treat us as the worst of criminals, I can 
only suppose that he had been instructed by the Home Secretary. 

On the 6th of April the governor came to my cell with some 
very welcome news. He had received a letter from Mr. Brad- 
laugh, requesting him to inform Mr. Foote and myself that our 
trial at the Court of Queen’s Bench on the prosecution of Sir 
Henry Tyler would take place on Tuesday, April 10th. Further, 
that he had procured a special order from the Home Office to 
visit us and consult, and that he was coming that day. He came 
in the afternoon, and I need not say how glad I was to see him. 
I had seen ncne but prison officials and thieves for six weeks, and 
the yearning to look on a civilised face once more was intense. 
I prolonged the interview as much as I could, but it had to come 
to an end all too soon, and I went back to my cell to long for 
Tuesday. Later on came the chief warder, with the joyful intel- 
ligence that I was to have writing materials to prepare my defence ; 
they came immediately afterwards, and I revelled in the luxuries 
of pens, ink, and paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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WE have seen that all flowering plants—. e., all plants that have 
stamens, pollen-producing or male organs, and carpels, unripe 
seed-producing or female organs—are grouped in two large classes, 
These are the Monocotyledones, plants with parallel-veined leaves, 
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the number three running through the flower and one cotyledon 
or embryo leaf in the embryo within the seed ; and the Dicotyle- 
dones, plants with net-veined leaves, the number two or the 
number five running through the flower and two cotyledons. Of 
the former class the Grasses, that are clearly wind-fertilised 
flowers, and the Lords and Ladies, that are clearly insect-fertilised, 
have been considered. 

Some other Monocotyledonous plants call for comment. The 
Sedges, or members of the order Cyperacex, are interesting. 
They are close allies of the Grass order, or Graminaceew. Like 
these, they are anemophilous, as the minute flowers of unattrac- 
tive hue, the stamens rich in pollen, and the hairy stigmas, tell. 
But the Sedges are sometimes visited by insects for the sake of 
the pollen that they yield, not for that of honey ; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that by them an occasional cross-fertilisation is not 
effected. In this case, as in several other plants, we have another 
illustration of the constantly recurring phenomenon of transition 
forms. Not even the distinction, apparently so plain, between 
entomophilous and anemophilous plants holds rigidly ; for here 
are the Sedges with the characters of both groups. 


The Rushes and Woodrushes, of the order Juncacesx, are lowly 
little brown plants, dwelling in damp meadows and swamps and 
on mountains clothed with wood and grass, all the world over. 
In reality they are debased forms of the Lily order—. e., they 
present the same general plan of structure as the more beautiful 
lilies, tulips, hyacinths ; but as their habitat is less luxurious than 
that of the Lily tribe, the rushes are of a humbler nature. 
And this increase of humility upon their part is accompanied by 
anemophilism, whilst their gayer fellows are all dependent upon 
insects for their fertilisation. Growing, as they do, upon the 
highest mountains of the Old and of the New World, and rarely 
met with where the ground is dry, it is more likely that they 
would be “weeds, wind-shaken,” dependent upon the “ winds 
that wander” for the transference of their pollen, than upon 
insects that would be rare or wholly absent in the places where 
they grow. 

The very names of the members of the order Liliaces—lily, 
asparagus, squill, onion, lily of the valley, hyacinth, garlic, 
meadow saffron, asphodel—sound odorous. Truly, some of them 
are malodorous. But it must be confessed, with regret, that 
insects are more particular about the quantity of smell than its 
quality. Not all of these produce honey. Thus, one of the most 
sweetly-scented of them all, the lily of the valley, is quite with- 
out honey. The hive-bees that haunt it in our woods, from Moray 
in the north to Kent and Somerset in the south, in May and June, 
love it for the sake of the pollen. When a hive-bee visits a lily 
of the valley, or any other flower whence pollen is taken, he or 
she carries the pollen away, not, as in the case of all other bees 
except the humble-bee, entangled in the hairs of the leg as in a 
brush, but in a kind of little basket upon the leg. The hairs on 
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one of the segments of the hind leg are arranged in regular rows, 
bordering a flattened smooth region, on which the pollen is car- 
ried. Asarule, the hive-bee moistens the pollen that it gathers 
with honey into a sticky mass that can readily adhere to the 
smooth, flat part of the leg. But as in the lily of the valley no 
honey is to be found, the hive-bee visiting this plant must either 
remove its pollen in the more rough and less ready way that all 
others do—that is, in the form of a dry dust—or must moisten it 
with honey obtained from other flowers. If the former method 
obtains, it follows that we have another interesting case of transi- 
tion in function, or of reversion, in the case of the hive-bee, to a 
method of obtaining pollen that is general in an ancestral form. 

Some hyacinths, again, produce no honey. But the fleshy 
bases of the sepals and petals that conjoin to form what is usually 
called the “flower,” are full of sap, and the insects, attracted by 
the scent, gnaw their way into the bases of the floral leaves, and 
feed upon the sap contained. If they do this, as is apparently 
the case generally, from within, they must disturb and transfer 

ollen. 
. True honey-carriers are the meadow saffron, in which the 
sweet food is secreted by the base of the stamens, and some of 
the garlics. The last example reminds us that honey is not neces- 
sarily associated with odors that we should call fragrant. 

The order Amaryllidacex, to which the narcissus, snowdrop, 
and the snowflake belong, is very like that of the lily in structure 
and habit. Botanically speaking it is distinguished principally 
by the fact that its sepals, petals, and stamens are all placed upon 
the ovary, and do not, as in the Liliacez, take origin from beneath 
the ovary. The extreme beauty of the three English plants that 
belong to this order and their sweet scent, proclaim them ento- 
mophilous plants. The corona, or beautiful circular crown at 
the mouth of the flower-tube of the narcissus, daffodil, and jonquil 
attracts, and probably also guides insects, so that they reach more 
directly the pollen of the stamens inserted within the crown. 
The snowdrop is honey-bearing, and the graceful down-drooping 
of its flowers and of those of the snowflake is something more 
than ornamental. It is of use in that by this means the honey at 
the base of the stamens and the pollen are completely protected 
from the action of rain. The corona of the narcissi, 

‘* Who gaze at their eyes in the stream’s recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness,” 
probably serves the same protective purpose. 

The Iris or Flag order, comprising the iris, crocus, gladiolus, 
and the blue-eyed grass of the Galway bogs, is an order, again, of 
showy plants that in many cases are in addition odorous. Thus 
one of the two British species of the genus Iris is the foetidissima 
or very foetid iris, whose synonym in some country places is the 
roast-beef plant. The yellow flag (Jris pseudacorus) is an allied 
species to the foetidissima. It is well known on river banks and 
in ditches during the summer months from May to August. It 
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attracts rather by its bright yellow color than by scent. But the 
brilliant hue is a guide to a store of honey that is found deep 
down within the tube of the flower formed of the conjoined 
sepals and petals. The flag has six leaves to its flower, and the 
three outer, or sepals, are larger than the three inner or petals. 
There are also three stamens and three stigmas. These last are 
quite unlike ordinary stigmas. They are large and leafy, resem- 
bling three yellow petals. These large petal-like stigmas arch 
outwards over the three stamens and over the three sepals. So 
that we have three sets of three organs each. In each set is a 
stigma that lies over a stamen, which in turn is inserted upon a 
sepal. The large yellow sepals and stigmas attract the humble 
bees, big insects that seem in good keeping with the huge flower. 
The bee can only get at the honey by forcing its way between a 
leafy stigma and sepal down into the interior of the flower. In 
doing this, it must brush against the stamen. The pollen from 
this the humble-bee moistens with the honey found below into a 
sticky mass, after the manner of the hive-bee. This mass is also 
carried away adhering to a smooth, flat part of the outer side of 
the hind leg that is bounded on all sides by a row of curved 
hairs. The whole body of the humble-bee is covered with long 
feathered or much divided hairs, and doubtless these also bear 
away some of the dust. 

Now, the opening of the large and leafy stigma is a small one 
near the summit of that petal-like body, and on its under side. 
Hence the bee, pollen-laden, may brush off some of the pollen 
upon this opening as he retreats from the flag-flower, and self- 
fertilisation might occur. But although the former is probable, 
the latter is almost impossible. For in the iris, as in so many 
other plants, the anthers are ripe before the stigmas are ready, 
and even if pollen is deposited on the stigma opening of the same 
flower, nothing but the decay of the pollen happens. On a visit 
later by the humble-bee to another older yellow flag, it is possible 
that the pollen from the one flower will be deposited on the 
stigma of another as the bee enters the flower, and cross fertili- 
sation will be effected. 

The black bryony of the copses and hedges in the south of 
England, and of the woods in the temperate parts of Europe and 
Asia, is a climber, in which the stamens and the carpels are in 
different plants, 7.¢., not simply in different flowers, but in flowers 
that grow upon different plants. It is one of those cases in which 
the necessity for cross fertilisation is most evident. Its flowers 
are small, not more than one-sixth of an inch in diameter, yellow- 
ish-green, and they are probably anemophilous. 

The flowering-rush and its allies, members of the order Alism- 
acea, appear to be entomophilous. Butomus, or the flowering-rush, 
is a tall plant found by the side of our English rivers in June and 
July. Its sepals and petals are colored, its anthers and carpels 
are red. 

The bulrushes (Typhacee) and pond-weeds (Naiadacez), are 
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clearly anemophilous. And these water-haunting plants lead me 
to the last case that I shall consider before devoting some time 
and attention to the remarkable orchid flowers. That case is the 
Hydrocharidacex. tdwp (hudor)=water, xapis (charis) elegance 
or grace. The frog-bit (Hydrocharis) floating on the water of 
our ponds and ditches, the water-soldier (Stratiotes) and the 
water-thyme or canal-weed (Anacharis) submerged beneath the 
water of ponds and streams are English examples. The last is of 
interest, as until the year 1841 no specimen of it existed in 
England. At that date Anacharis was imported from County 
Down, in Ireland, whither in 1836 it had immigrated from 
Canada. It is now almost universal, but its reproduction is 
wholly asexual. The male flower is not known in this country, 
though it is in America. The canal-weed is propagated in 
Europe only by budding. 

As to the frog-bit and the water-soldier, in both of which also 
the stamens and carpels are, as arule, on different plants, cross- 
fertilisation must occur. In the former, a floating plant, it may 
be effected by insects or by the wind, and as the flowers are very 
often as much as an inch in diameter and the petals are white, 
it is possible that Hydrocharis is entomophilous. But Stratiotes 
is submerged. Wind certainly cannot help this plant, and it is 
doubtful whether insects are of much use to plants beneath water. 
Currents of water may, however, do the work that is generally 
done by the wind and Stratiotes may be aqua-philous, if I may 
coin a word. 

But the most interesting of the order is Vallisneria spiralis. 
This is a plant that grows submerged in stagnant water in the 
south of France. Its stamens and carpels are on different plants. 
The male or stamen flowers are seated without stalks on a conical 
axis, enclosed by a large leaf. The female or carpel-flower is 
solitary. It is supported on a long stalk that is spirally twisted. 
When this flower is ripe, its spiral stalk straightens out, and the 
flower is raised to the surface of the water. Then the stamen- 
flowers detach themselves from their supporting axis and float up 
to the top of the water. As they float round the female flower, 
their anthers burst and eject the pollen. Some of this is caught 
by one or more of the three forked stigmas of the carpel-flower. 
This latter, after impregnation, withdraws into the water, as its 
stalk again contracts into a spiral form, and its fruit ripens under 
water. 

Quaint old Erasmus Darwin, in his quaint old book, “The 
Botanic Garden,” sings in the second part of it, “The Loves of 
the Plants,” the story of Vallisneria. Canto I. (pp. 51-53, 4th 
edition, 1799) : 

‘* As dash the waves on India’s breezy strand, 
Her flush’d cheek press’d upon her lily hand, 
Vallisner sits, upturns her tearful eyes, 
Calls her lost lover, and upbraids the skies ; 
For him she breathes the silent sigh, forlorn, 
Each setting day ; for him each rising morn. 
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‘ Bright orbs, that light yon high ethereal plain, 
Or bathe your radiant tresses in the main; 

Pale moon, that silver’st o’er night’s sable brow— 
For ye were witness to his parting vow !— 

Ye shelving rocks, dark waves, and sounding shore, 
Ye echoed sweet the tender words he swore! 

Can stars or seas the sails of love retain P 

O, guide my wanderer to my arms again.’” 


EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 








Stule. 
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A REMARKABLE but little remarked book has been written on 
“The Logic of Style,”! the final teaching of which seems to an 
exhausted reader to be that the logic of style is not worth learn- 
ing. It is a singularly ingenious demonstration of intelligible 
truths in less intelligible language; and serves to deepen one’s 
sense of the mystery of law underlying all things. That it is not 
transcendently or invariably recondite, however, is shown by 
such propositions as these: “The universal criterion for style, 
first and last, is effect;” and “A man’s style is his mode, his 
manner, his mannerism.” Which last is not greatly different 
from the definition of style given by an old-fashioned French 
writer on “ Les Principes Généraux des Belles Lettres,” namely, 
“Ja maniére dont nous rendons nos pensées.” More fully it coin- 
cides with the well-known “Le style c’est Vhomme ” of Buffon. 
Definitions of style do not carry us far until they attempt to be 
something more than definitions, as in the maxim “ La concision 
imagée, voila le style,” a phrase which conveys an important 
lesson, but which suggests that concision is sometimes purchased 
at the expense of logical expression. This general law that suc- 
cess in style is attained by condensation has been examined by 
Mr. Spencer with his usual analytic and elucidative skill in his 
essay on “The Philosophy of Style,” and ordinary readers, desi- 
rous of knowing what has thus far been scientifically settled in 
regard to the principles of composition, will find there an exposi- 
tion somewhat more serviceable than Mr. Renton’s, Mr. Spencer’s 
object having been explanation rather than technical systemati- 
sation. 

Under the philosopher’s examination it appears that the prin- 
ciple of economy—the strength of which he effectively illustrates 
by pointing out the more forcible effect of signs as compared with 
the phrases “ Leave the room” and “Close the door ””—not only 
regulates style mechanically, but dictates the choice of certain 
classes of words, as Saxon in preference to Latin, and specific 
rather than general expressions ; as well as a particular arrange- 





1 By Mr. Renton, whose brilliant book entitled “Jesus” is probably known to 
many readers of this magazine. 
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ment of clauses. Thus it is seen that Saxon words convey com- 
paratively the quicker and stronger associations, both because 
they were the earlier learned and because of their brevity ; that 
specific terms and images are more quickly impressive than 
general phrases, because we think not in generals but in particu- 
lars ; and that that arrangement of the terms of a proposition is 
best in which there is least room for distraction or embarrassment 
in the way of suspended and unsatisfied attention, or premature 
conception. The explanation of all the facts dealt with is found 
to be that that kind of writing is most agreeable in which the 
reader’s faculties are least fatigued ; the department of literary 
composition being thus brought under the great sociological law 
that men like to attain their ends in general with as little trouble 
as may be. That the law is exemplified in the careless work 
turned out by many writers of standing, as well as in the pleasure 
we take in good writing, will be seen later on. 

Mr. Spencer applies his general law to all sorts of phenomena 
and apparent exceptions with unfailing ingenuity. Qualifying 
the proposition about the superior effectiveness of short words, he 
points out that a longer term is sometimes the more telling; as 
“magnificent” compared with “grand;” “disgusting” with 
“nasty ;” and he suggests that this is because the idea of power 
or intensity associates itself with a mouth-filling epithet ; because 
the longer word can be more emphatically articulated ; and be- 
cause it lets the hearer’s consciousness dwell longer on the quality 
predicated. Here, however, the application of the law is not 
quite conclusively made out; and it seems to me that Mr. 
Spencer’s statement might advantageously be supplemented or 
modified by laying down its complement—that the language 
which, quantity for quantity, conveys most readily the widest 
variety of the strongest associations, is the best. This is really 
only another aspect of the truth he has expounded; but the 
economy principle, nakedly stated, seems inconsistent with the 
idea that we are pleased with the language which gives us most 
thoughts. The explanation is that ideas are always more or less 
pleasurable, and that what we are hesitant about is the trouble in 
reaching them. Mr. Spencer has indicated as much, and more, in 
calling attention to the effect of repetition in wearying attention, 
violence of phrase in exhausting it, and antithesis and novelty in 
stimulating and refreshing it. 

Much light will be thrown on the subject of style if it be 
looked at with an eye to the development of expression through 
successive generations in literature. For just as the style of con- 
temporaries varies according to their idiosyncracies does the style 
of one age differ from that of another, the difference being one 
of evolution, the delineation of which might illustrate history in 
general. Allowing for the difficulties presented by obsolete 
words and constructions in old writers, it may be said briefly 
that the historic tendency of style, as of evolution in organic and 
social life, is toward complexity, which implies subtlety. In this 
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respect style has a close analogy to music, the development of 
which involves a subtler and more complex sense of pleasurable 
sound ; harmony and melody being, roughly speaking, the cruder 
the further we go back. But the development of style is not one 
of form merely. That goes pari passu with the thought. Modern 
writers are more complex than their predecessors in style be- 
cause, generally speaking, they have more complex meanings ; 
that is to say, their thoughts convey wider relations, knowledge 
having been both deepened and widened. The complexity may 
be noticed in various manifestations. It was Bentham’s constant 
tendéncy to make his sentences too long, because his conscien- 
tiousness made him seek to include all the qualifications of a 
proposition within the scope of its statement. A further develop- 
ment will be found to be identified with the growth of humor, a 
distinctively modern sense, which is constantly progressing in 
refinement. A modern joke—generally speaking—differs from a 
medizval one in subtlety of expression. We shrink to-day from 
the old species of facetious narrative beginning “A country 
fellow one day —.” What used to be said in a blundering and 
unreflecting fashion is now put with a peculiar circumspectness, 
which spares and charms the readily surfeited appreciation of the 
modern. The horse-laughter of the past had appropriate nutri- 
ment. The modern humorist, even the professional, cultivates’a 
sort of reticence which is strictly a species of refinement, and 
makes his effects by indirectnesses and hints. Even when he 
exaggerates, his language will be found to convey subtleties ; and 
exaggeration here is after all only a kind of indirectness. It will 
be noticed that in the principal Falstaff scene in Henry IV., 
Shakspere makes his general comic effect by the most purely 
dramatic, that is to say, the least verbose means. Each addition to 
the men in buckram is a fresh, crisp stroke. That is but one of 
the aspects of Shakspere’s all-round superiority. None of his 
contemporaries could have written such a scene; when they pro- 
pose to joke they advertise you they are fooling. In nothing is 
the singular modernness of Shakspere—acutely seen by Coleridge 
to be an aspect of his greatness—more noticeable than in the com- 
plexity of his style. It marks him out from all other dramatists ; 
and it is easy to understand how the diffuse Fletcher enjoyed the 
greater popularity with the audiences of the time. As illustrating 
in an individual mind the development of that of the race, it is 
worth noting that Shakspere’s style became more complex and 
close-packed the older he grew, just as the later sonatas of Bee- 
thoven are more obscure than the earlier, suggestion taking the 
place of copious expression. 


What we term quaintness, also terseness and mock floweri- 
ness, are all devices to tickle the delicate and jaded nerves of a 
highly civilised and more or less blasé world. “I consider that 
woman is over-described,” says Mark Twain, girding at the 
German tautology of “die Englinderinn.” The quaint matter-of- 
fact brevity has the same effect as one of his “ eye-openers” ; it is 
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so direct that it is quite unhackneyed ; it is subtle. When again, 
Bret Harte speaks of the white head of the juvenile but astute 
Melons as “hoary,” he not only secures the effect procurable by 
surprise, but compasses the stimulus of several incongruous asso- 
ciations while conveying his description. The word is quite 
loaded with significance. Now the satisfaction derived by the 
reader in both these cases is obviously explicable under the fully 
stated law of economy, novel ideas being got with the least 
possible expenditure of attention. But it will probably be ob- 
jected that there is often a satisfaction in following a lengthy 
passage merely on account of its eloguence—its verbal music ; 
that, in short, one statement may be infinitely more attractive 
than another, which conveys just the same ideas in no less num- 
ber ; and that diffuseness is often a charm. It will also be urged 
that we enjoy many poetic phrases much more than their exact 
equivalents in prose. The difficulty of reconcilement, however, 
is only apparent. 

To begin with, Mr. Spencer points out, as Emerson has done, 
that poetry conforms to the laws of effective speech in that it is 
primarily identical with the language of strong emotion, which 
is rudely metrical; and that it is frequently more terse than 
prose; further, that the faculties of perception readily adjust 
themselves to, and find a certain rest in, rhythm, as is shown by 
our disconcerted feeling, when a verse halts; and that words 
metrically arranged may be recognised and remembered with 
comparative ease. All this means economy of a reader’s faculties. 
There next falls to be considered, the effect of smooth transitions 
of vowel and consonantal sounds. When we enjoy the diction 
of any passage, whether prose or poetry, we make the nearest 
approach possible to a mental concept of the sounds producible 
by speaking the words, and it is obvious that smoothness and 
euphony are as welcome as in reading aloud. They mean, for 
one thing, an absence of friction, that is to say, a saving of energy ; 
and, in addition, the stimulus of a positive gratification. When 
smooth phraseology is used to convey a specially soothing or 
peaceful conception, as in the phrase “mellow moons,” the adap- 
tation of means to ends—the economy—is complete ; and similarly, 
on the other hand, words may be given an onomatopoietic value, 
as in Macaulay’s line— 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry ; 

where the roll of r’s helps the mind to the idea signified. But 
onomatopeia clearly will not explain everything, though the effect 
of certain sequences of vowel sounds, both in verse and prose, is 
perhaps not fully recognised. There is wanted an explanation of 
the case supposed to be offered in objection—the superior charm 
of one prose passage over another of ostensibly identical signi- 
ficance, and of the same or less length. By way of illustration, 
let us take this paragraph from “ Eothen,” one of those with which 
Mr. Kinglake now and then lights up his easy narrative :— 

“This ‘ Holy’ Damascus, this ‘earthly paradise’ of the Prophet, so 
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fair to his eyes that he dared not trust himself to tarry in her blissful 
shades, she is a city of hidden palaces, of copses, and gardens, and 
fountains, and bubbling streams. The juice of her life is the gushing and 
ice-cold torrent that tumbles from the snowy sides of Anti-Lebanon. 
Close along the river’s edge, through seven sweet miles of rustling boughs 
and deepest shade, the city spreads out her whole length; as a man falls 
flat, face forward, on the brook, that he may drink, and drink again, so 
Damascus, thirsting for ever, lies down with her lips to the stream, and 
clings to the rushing waters.” 


It may be said that the whole information here given could 
be conveyed much more briefly, yet in a much less admirable 
style. That, however, is not an accurate statement of the case. 
First of all, be it noted that Mr. Kinglake is dealing with associa- 
tions of the most powerful kind, those of summer heat, the grate- 
fulness of shade, and the exquisiteness of water to the thirsty. 
All masterful sensations bear prolonged literary treatment, as 
witness the unfailing demand for the average three-volume love 
story ; and after being conveyed through the thirsty desert the 
reader is peculiarly disposed to appreciate such a picture as that 
of well-watered, many-groved Damascus. He enjoys dwelling 
on the various ideas, and the more his associations are stimulated 
for the moment, the better he is gratified. Elaboration of the 
picture, in fact, multiplies the shades of his conception, and no 
other thoughts could for the moment be more welcome. The 
economy principle holds good. Observe, however, that it would 
be easy to overdo the effect. Mr. Arnold has, indeed, with some 
justice accused Mr. Kinglake of falling into absolute extravagances 
in his “ History of the Crimea,” where he is a much more con- 
scious literary artist than in “ Eothen.” “ Corinthian,” Mr. Arnold 
calls Mr. Kinglake’s later style—“ hard, brassy, overstretched.” 
It is entertaining to notice, by the way, that just after applying 
these epithets Mr. Arnold makes this observation : “ On the breast 
of the huge Mississippi of falsehood called history, a foambell 
more or less is of no consequence.” Which is tolerably Corinthian. 
What results from multiplying words without conveying fresh 
ideas, may be perceived by opening one of Canon Farrar’s more 
popular works, almost at random, or even by turning to “ Modern 
Painters.” Mr. Ruskin has, in late life, felt what was plain to 
discriminating readers long ago, that many passages in that work 
are over-labored to a vicious degree, mere tawdriness being 
frequently produced where he aims at being dazzling. That, 
which may be said with additions of the writing of Canon Farrar, 
is only another way of saying that the faculties of the fairly 
cultured reader are wearied by a superfetation of images, the 
labor of reading being unrepaid, and a sense of intellectual nausea 
arising which provokes adverse criticism and still further expends 
energy away from the purpose in hand. Of course, the measure 
of effect in style for every reader is his own taste, which may 
either be cultured or otherwise, and may accordingly incline him 
to revel in the “full-bodied” prose of the Daily Telegraph, the 
eternal pancake of Macaulay, or those passages of Ruskin which 
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the author’s own gorge now rises at; or to find his pleasures in 
the subtle harmonies of George Eliot, and the delicate aroma of 
Lamb. 


Printed criticism, unfortunately, is often the reverse of dis- 
criminating. One finds, for instance, a newspaper reviewer of 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s recent volume, entitled “Songs Unsung,” 
pronouncing thus on two of the stanza-pictures of which the 
book contains a number :— 

‘** What, for example, could be finer than this, in which not a word is 
wasted : 

** ¢ A lurid sunset, red as blood, 
Firing a sombre haunted wood ; 
And from the shadows, dark and fell, 
One hurrying with the face of Hell.’ 


** Or what more dainty than this: 
*** A high cliff-meadow, lush with Spring ; 
Gay butterflies upon the wing ; 
Beneath, beyond, unbounded, free, 
The foam-flecked, blue, pervading sea.’ ” 


Now, a very short examination will satisfy anyone that the 
critic’s praise is gratuitous. In the first-quoted stanza the words 
“and fell” are worse than wasted, since they not only convey no 
distinct impression, “fell” being very loosely used, but make the 
reader aware that the author was hard pressed for a rhyme. 
Strictly speaking, it is hardly less weak to call the shadows 
“dark,” and the “haunted” is more than doubtful. Put into 
close prose, the description would run thus: “A blood-red [or 
lurid] sunset, firing a sombre wood ; and from the shadows one 
hurrying with the face of hell.” At best, “the face of hell” isa 
weakly spasmodic expression. Voltaire, in a letter to Helvetius, 
in which he eulogises his friend’s poetry, lays down the following 
rule for the writing of verse: “ You must see whether the man- 
ner in which you express yourself in verse would be good in 
prose ; and if your verse, stripped of rhyme and cesura, is seen 
to be charged with a superfluous word, if there is the least defect 
in construction, if a conjunction is forgotten, if the best word has 
not been used, or if it is not in its right place, you must conclude 
that the gold setting of your thought is not well chased.” Vol- 
taire’s poetic ideal—that of French literature—was, no doubt, 
something very different from ours; but his counsel to Helvetius 
may profitably be studied by English poets, and will bear philo- 
sophic examination. True, Mr. Spencer has pointed out that in 
poetry words can be dispensed with which would be deemed 
essential in prose ; but the gain is not always conspicuous ; and, 
in point of fact, the commonest feature in all but the best poetry 
is diffuseness. The second of the stanzas just quoted from Mr. 
Morris is fully as good an illustration of this fault as the first. 
There is no need to describe the butterflies as “upon the wing,” 
and hardly any need to call them “gay ;” and the third and 
fourth lines are “padding” to the extent of three-fourths. “Be- 
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yond” is the only word of real importance in one; and “foam- 
flecked” the only adjective of any value in the other. No one 
needs to be told that the sea is unbounded, free, blue, or per- 
vading ; and even the “ foam-flecked ” might be taken for granted, 
the sea being almost never calm in spring. There are some much 
better stanzas among the “ Pictures” in “Songs Unsung ;” but 
this lack of concision is a prevailing fault in the verse of Mr. 
Morris ; and, along with his capacity for bathos and his turn for 
imitation, marks him, to my thinking, as at best a third-rate poet. 
Of his bathos there is a good illustration in “The Ode of Life,” 
a poem which, it is only just to say, contains some very charming 
and finely-finished passages. In a section of the poem in which 
he pictures the life of children, he has these lines :— 
** And now the singer, lifting a clear voice 
In soaring hymns, or carols that rejoice, 
Or busied with thy seam.” 


The art of sinking has seldom been more strikingly exemplified 
in a poem by an author of reputation. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out how our sense of confusion on reading such a pas- 
sage squares with Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of economy ; the dislo- 
cation of one’s train of thought by the sudden introduction of 
incongruous associations is so palpable. It is not that the mere 
act of sewing contrasts violently with that of hymn-singing, but 
that the terms used to describe it are all associated with the more 
prosaic aspects of domestic life. “Seam” is, strictly speaking, 
slang ; and the word “busied” excludes that idea of the abstract 
dignity of all home labor which it was the poet’s business to 
convey. The jar of the incongruity is ruinous ; our perceptive 
faculties are thrown utterly out of gear, and the atmosphere of 
poetic sentiment into which the word-artist had contrived to 
throw us is instantaneously dissipated. With such an example of 
the danger of hastily-chosen terms before us, we need hardly be 
at much pains to prove that there is undoubtedly such a thing as 
“ poetic diction ;” and that it consists simplyfin the use of words 
with a careful regard to the nature of their associations, in the 
knowledge that our faculties of literary perception are disturbed 
by awkward incongruities, and that such disturbance means waste 
of nerve force. Mr. Lowell, pointing out that words of Latin 
origin are frequently preferable on grounds of style to equivalents 
from the Saxon, puts “ancient mariner” beside “elderly sea- 
man,” and then cites a converse case, the superiority of “sweat” 
to “perspiration.” Here, it is obvious, association gives the ex- 
planation. Coleridge, in his poem, wanted to produce a conception 
tinged with the weird and mysterious; and to such a purpose 
such words as “elderly” and “seaman” or “sailor” would be 
fatal, since each and all inevitably call up associations of an 
irrelevant nature—“ elderly ” carrying all sorts of commonplace 
suggestions, and “seaman” similarly connoting many commer- 
cial and matter-of-fact ideas. “Ancient” and “mariner,” being 
unhackneyed and dignified, go straight to the poet’s mark; the 
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others would take us astray and waste time. “Sweat,” again, 
undoubtedly owes its effectiveness in the main to early meeting 
with it in impressive biblical narratives ; in part, perhaps, to its 
shortness, the concept not being able to gain anything from 
sonority of term. Examples of disastrous use of vulgarised 
phrases may be found in plenty in translations from the classics 
and elsewhere, as in the Bohn translation of Aischylus, where 
Vulcan is made to tell Prometheus, “ Thou shalt lose the bloom 
of thy complexion ;” and Ocean to assure him, “Thou art far 
better calculated by nature to instruct thy neighbors than thyself.” 
The collocation of “calculated”—a vicious term in almost any 
context—with “thou art” is most unhappy. In the Tauchnitz 
translation of “ Undine,” again, we have such a phrase as “the 
tone of his thoughts was almost entirely of a religious character,” 
where Fouqué had simply said, “he had hardly any but pious 
thoughts.” The commonness of such inferior work in transla- 
tions at times goads one to endorse the grim observation of Sir 
John Denham, a good stylist in his generation : “‘ There are so 
few translations which deserve praise, that I scarce ever saw any 
which deserv’d pardon.” J. ROBERTSON. 
(To be concluded.) 








Philosophu’s Haunt. 


a 


Philosophy’s haunt is a cave by the side of the sea, 
Where the pearl wavelets ripple a soothing, melodious chant, 
And kiss the high rocks which uprear themselves massive and free 
Philosophy’s haunt. 
Philosophy’s haunt is a seat ’neath a wide-spreading tree, 
Where Aura her melody sings and the zephyrs chant, 
Soft stirring the leaves with a beautiful harmony. 
Philosophy’s haunt is the mead or the flowery lea, 
Where, far from the echoes of strife and the world’s rude taunt, 
Blest Wisdom is found in a raiment bright, lustrous, and free 
Philosophy’s haunt. 
Frep. J. Cox. 











ER 
GENERAL GORDON’S mission to the Soudan, armed with 


authority to disburse a large sum of money, was the first item of 
public news after our last notes were closed. Then, on the very 
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day Parliament opened, came the telegram of the defeat of Pasha 
Valentine Baker, followed in a few hours by the afterwards repu- 
diated rumor of the annihilation of the force under Tewfik 
Pasha, to be confirmed however by actual result a fortnight later. 


THE conduct of Mr. Gladstone’s government with reference 
to General Gordon has been much misrepresented. It is certain 
that six weeks before Gordon was recalled from Belgium, Lord 
Granville had suggested to the government of the Khedive that 
General Gordon should be sent to the Soudan, and had been in- 
formed that the Egyptian government was very much averse to 
employing General Gordon. I do not, in writing this, in any 
fashion support what has been done ; from the sending the fleet 
until now the page is full of blunder and crime. I have always 
been opposed to the British intermeddling in Egyptian affairs, 
which commenced in 1875. I asked in these columns, fifteen 
months ago: “ What can England do with Tewfik, who cannot 
govern, and whom England has pledged itself to support ?””» Now 
it is very clear that in addition to other serious responsibilities, 
we have some liability for the £950,000 advanced to the Egyptian 
government by Messrs. Rothschild. The result of Gordon’s 
wonderful mission is uncertain while I write, but none can help 
admiring the marvellous quietude and determination of this un- 
doubtedly brave and cool-headed man. The British policy seems 
likely to be complicated by a rising in Cairo. 


IN Vienna there have been more assassinations of police 
officials by persons pretending to be Socialists, followed by the 
establishment of a state of siege, which shows that the fears of 
the government extend far beyond the news which has at present 
been permitted to reach the public. 


MONTENEGRO is said to be making energetic preparations for 
war. 


IN Paris the cry of the unemployed and starving has made 
itself heard within the Chamber, and the government has been 
defeated by M. Clémenceau, who has carried a motion for a com- 
mission of enquiry. 


IN Rome the Law Courts have declared themselves mightier 
than the Roman Church, and after several years of litigation have 
vindicated the right of the Italian government to appropriate the 
property of the Propaganda Fide. 


THE opening of the month has been marked by death. On 
the 2nd, Wendell Phillips died at Boston, having lived longer 
than his political life. From 1837 until the proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln, and until the amendment of the constitution, 
Wendell Phillips, the eloquent abolitionist orator, was a great 
power. It was he who, with Charles Sumner, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Theodore Parker, kept public opinion alive, and 
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did so much to make the affirmation of human liberty possible in 
the Northern States. To use the words of The Times, he “ was 
one of the foremost, and presumably the most eloquent, of the 
small band of men who labored for thirty years to effect the 
emancipation of the slaves, and who succeeded in their object.” 
M. Rouher’s death in Paris has no political importance, and will 
have now no political result. Twelve years ago he was the soul 
of an Imperialist conspiracy ; but since the death of Napoleon 
III. he has gradually lost ground, and for the last two years has 
been disabled by illness from, even if he had retained inclination 
for, further political activity. 


THE Constitutional Rights’ struggle has passed through two new 
phases since last month began ; one, at least dignified, was the 
formal judgment of the High Court of Justice. The other, most 
scandalous to the House and hurtful to its repute, was the repeti- 
tion by the Tory-Irish majority, aided by a few Whig votes, but 
rendered only possible by the large number of “ Liberal” ab- 
stentions—of its illegal prevention of the service in Parliament of 
a duly-elected and properly-qualified burgess. It shows much for 
the honesty of the Irish politicians who railed against Sir Stafford 
Northcote in Ireland that Messrs. Sexton, Healy, and “ O’ Donnell” 
were at Westminster amongst the most eager to unite with Sir 
Stafford Northcote in the effort to crush one man, and were the 
most virulent and excited in their attacks on one who strove for 
Ireland as duty long before these and their fellows did it 
for hire. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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So much fuss has been made in this country over Mr. Barnum’s 
“* White Elephant” that some of my readers may like to see a description 
of the animal, sent to the Times by Professor Flower. ‘t The Burmese 
elephant now deposited in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent's 
Park, is apparently not quite full grown, veing between 7 feet and 8 feet 
in height, and has a well-formed pair of tusks about 18 inches in length. 
It has a remarkably long tail, the stiff bristly hairs at the end of which 
almost touch the ground. The ears are somewhat larger than in the 
ordinary Indian elephant, and are curiously jagged or festooned at the 
edges, whether as a natural formation or the result of early injuries it is 
difficult tosay. It is chiefly remarkable, however, for a peculiarity of 
coloration which is quite unlike that of any elephant hitherto brought to 
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this country. In this elephant the general surface of the integument is 
quite as dark as, if not darker than, that usually seen in its kind, being, 
perhaps, of rather a more bluish or slaty hue. There are, however, 
certain definite patches, disposed with perfect bilateral symmetry, in 
which the pigment is entirely absent, and the skin is of a pale reddish 
brown or ‘flesh color.’ These patches are of various sizes, sometimes 
minute and clustered together, producing only an indistinct mottling of 
the surface, sometimes in large clear spaces, but which are mostly, es- 
pecially at their edges, dotted over with circular pigmented spots of the 
prevailing dark color about half an inch or more in diameter, which give 
a remarkable and even beautiful effect. The largest and clearest light- 
colored tract is on the face, extending from the level of the eyes to the 
base of the trunk..... The animal is not a pale variety of the ordinary 
elephant, as some have supposed the so-called ‘ White Elephant’ to be, 
but one characterised by a local deficiency of the epidermic pigment, in 
symmetrically disposed patches, and chiefly affecting the head and anterior 
= of the body. It does not result from any disease of the skin, as has 
— suggested, but is doubtless an individual congenital condition or 
efect.”’ ‘ 





Proressor F'Lower has been appointed to succeed Sir Richard Owen as 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum. 





Ir is stated that Professor S. von Wroblewski, of Cracow, has succeeded 
in solidifying hydrogen, but no details of his method have, as yet, so far 
as I know, been published in England. 





Proressor Siz WILLIAM THoMson has been made a knight of the order 
Pour le Mérite by the German Emperor. Carl Gegenbaur and Rudolph 
Virchow, with three other German scientists, have been elected foreign 
members of the Royal Society. Science knows no limitations of country, 
and scientists are brothers all the world over. 





Tue Birmingham School Board have determined to give facilities for 
technical instruction to lads in the schools under their control. No boys 
or girls should be released from the control of the School Board, until 
they have learned a means of livelihood, either in a technical school or as 
apprentices under licensed masters. 


Tue cause of the late extraordinary sunsets is still under dispute, and 
Nature bestows on the correspondence thereon a large amount of space. 


Tue World of Wonders gives the following curious facts: ‘*‘ A few years 
ago, there was, in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, a specimen of pro- 
bably the most poisonous plant ever introduced into England. It was the 
jatropha urens, the properties of which are so noxious that its possession 
is positively dangerous. Mr. Smith, the curator of the gardens, was one 
day reaching over it, when its fine bristly stings touched his wrist. The 
first sensation was a numbness and swelling of the lips; the action of the 
poison was on the heart, circulation was stopped, and Mr. Smith soon felt 
unconscious, the last thing he remembered being cries of ‘ Run for the 
doctor!’ Hither the doctor was skilful, or the dose of poison injected not 
quite, though nearly, enough; but afterwards the man in whose house the 
plant was placed got it thrust into a corner, and would not come within 
arms length of it; he watered the diabolical plant with a pot having an 
extremely long spout. In a short time, however, the plant disappeared 
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altogether, and another specimen of the genus jatropha, which was after- 
wards introduced, vanished in the like mysterious manner. It was pre- 
sumed that the attendants were secretly determined that such plants 
should not be retained in the houses, to cause the possibility of an accident 
such as that which had happened to the curator.” 





Ir is proposed that the name of Darwin shall be given to a new street 
which is soon to be opened in Paris. How long will it be ere a similar 
recognition is made in Darwin’s own land ? 





Proressor Jutivus Scumipt, the director of the Observatory at Athens, 
died last month. The obituary list of the month includes also the names 
of Dr. John Hutton Balfour and of Mr. Thomas Chenery, editor of the 
Times. 





A CONTROVERSY is going on as to the cannibalism of our ancestors, the 
cave-men. Professor Nehring, at a late meeting of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society, reported that a cave had been discovered near the village 
of Holzen (Brunswick), in which were found strong evidences of canni- 
balism. Human bones were found therein which had been opened to 
take out the marrow. The cave appeared to belong to the glacial epoch. 
Those who desire to clear our forefathers’ good name may be pleased to 
hear that Professor Virchow, in the debate which followed, expressed 
some doubts as to the convincing nature of the proofs of cannibalism 
brought forward. Annie Besant. 














EVERYONE knows that civilised man has his virtues, his vices, and even his 
amusements, in epidemics. I leave to the curious student of manners and 
customs the problem of solving the relationship of this well-known law 
to the three facts I now note. Of late our London streets have been made 
more sad to see than of yore by the presence of girls of a tender age 

assing to and fro with the brand of that shame, which is ours scarcely 
ess than theirs, upon their young foreheads. In our shop windows we 
have seen gaily-colored and artistic cards and pictures, depicting, in all 
poses and in every variety of gauze and gossamer, child-women. And 
upon the stages of our theatres actresses have of late appeared and have 
played leading parts who have been of years less ripe than our actresses 
of past times. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that there is a 
connexion, remote and not altogether pleasant as it may be to note, be- 
tween these different orders of events. I am not, however, in this column, 
a philosopher, or, if Iam, only a Walpurgis Night one—ein lustig Geschopf, 
@ sans souci, a gay philosopher. Hence, all I have to do, as a brief 
chronicler of the times, is to record the fact that upon the stage of late 
there has been a tendency to bring out juvenile actresses. Miss Connie 
Gilchrist and Miss Minnie Palmer are cases in point; and Lotta, although 
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not so young in years as the other two ladies, plays very young parts. I 
have seen Minnie Palmer, and, what is far more important in an artistic 
sense, I have seen Charles Arnold. Miss Palmer is a very good dancer, 
a fairly good singer, very pretty and rather vulgar. She charms and she 
jars. The effect she produces is a strange medley of genuine pleasure and 
genuine pain. Possibly the fascination that she undoubtedly exercises is 
partly due to this very incongruity of feeling that she brings about. But 
Charles Arnold is all excellent. His face is as refined as that of Jeffer- 
son, and his manner has much of the old easy charm that we know best 
in Rip Van Winkle. His singing and dancing are far more artistic and 
graceful than anything that Miss Palmer does. And he acts. The piece, 
‘** My Sweetheart,”’ is, perhaps, the stupidest I have ever seen. There are 
certain good character parts in it, of an American rather than a human 
type, admirably over-acted by Messrs. Hawkins, Wentworth, Ben Greet, 
and Miss Jane Grey. There is some poor sort of a story, of the most 
conventional order ; but of real, fresh incident and situation there is almost 
nothing. Yet Mr. Arnold manages to make histrionic bricks without 
receiving much straw from whoever is responsible for the authorship of 
the piece. Notably he almost raises the forced, the impossible, situation 
at the end of the second act, where he becomes suddenly blind, to the 
level of possibility and reality. There is a tender pathos and more than 
a touch of tragedy in his acting then. And nothing shows more plainly 
the thoroughness of the love of his art in this actor than the fact that he 
is never once seduced into exaggeration. The nature of the play tempts 
him, like all the rest of the company. That his fellows, of both sexes, 
succumb to the temptation is so much more incentive to him to yield. 
Yet, surrounded as he is by Miss Minnie Palmer, with her twists of 
shoulder and grimaces, her flinging about of every limb with which 
Nature has provided her, until one is almost in doubt as to their number 
being normal; Miss Jane Grey, with her humorous but highly-colored 
picture of Tina’s mother; the broken-down “sport,” with jerking neck 
and indescribable contortions of body—Mr. Arnold yet keeps himself 
always within ‘‘ the bounds of Nature,” and presents us with a finished, 
consistent, unexaggerated, but by no means subdued, picture from life. 


Mr. A. W. Prvnero, who was to be the * coming dramatist,” seems to 
have gone off. His ‘‘ Low Water” at the Globe is the most disastrous 
failure we have had for some years. ‘‘ Lords and Commons” at the Hay- 
market might have succeeded to some extent but for the failure of ‘‘ Low 
Water.” This may seem paradoxical; it is none the less true. I have it 
on the very best authority—none other, in short, than that of the treasurer 
of the Haymarket Theatre—that the damning of the piece at the Globe 
influenced fatally the career of the play by the same author at the larger 
theatre. ‘* Lords and Commons” was produced before ‘*‘ Low Water.” 
It was working steadily, if not with brilliancy. Suddenly, upon the 
failure at the Globe, business at the Haymarket fell, never to rise again, 
until the curtain does upon another piece. I doubt, however, whether in 
any event ‘‘ Lordsand Commons” could have been a success of any magnitude. 
Badly named—there is no member of the Lower House in the piece—it is 
badly conceived and not well carried out. There is one fundamental error, 
besides many smaller ones. The contest is between certain poor aristocrats, 
on the one hand, and a rich woman and her agent, supposed to represent 
the non-aristocratic world, on the other. But all interest in the contest 
and all lessons, moral or otherwise, to be drawn from its results, are 
lost, as we know almost from the first that the lady and her agent 
are aristocrats in disguise. The moral tone of the play is low. 1 
pass over the insults that are freely bandied about between people 
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who are in business relations, or even under mutual obligations, to 
each other. But the whole spirit of the play is an exaggeration of 
the orthodox way in which marriage, as a mere ceremony, is regarded. 
The whole question is made one, not of right or wrong, i.e., not of what 
may bring happiness or misery to men and women, but of the fetish wor- 
ship of aceremony. I know that the ceremony is at present a legal one. 
But the point of my accusation against its writer is that he makes Karl 
Cary] resolve not only to leave a woman who loves and is beloved by him, 
but to return to one whom, as it seems, he does not love, and who has no 
affection for him. That, in consequence of the rather labored ingenuity 
of the dramatist, the two women are one and the same; that the unknown 
wife to whom he is returning is the known lover whom he thinks he is to 
leave, does not affect my position. Mrs. Devenish (in reality Lady Caryl) 
pleads with him that he receive again his long-vanished wife, not for love's 
sake, but for law’s sake. He promises to receive her, although he knows 
there is no love between them. The fact that, as the result of this, he 
finds that his lover and his wife are the same woman, does not to me alter 
the unhealthiness of the situation. Let any honest man place himself in 
the position of Earl Caryl. He has the proverbial three choices. He may 
join hands with the woman whose life is really one with his. He may go 
back to the ceremonial wife of years ago, with whom he has spent not an 
hour of wedded life. He may do neither of these things. To do the first 
of these would, I believe, on the very highest moral grounds, be best. 
The third is the clearest, but not the most complete, solution of the diffi- 
culty. But the dramatist makes Earl Caryl decide upon the second, as he 
thus appeases the proprieties, and by the deus ew machind arrangement of 
making this decision, in fact, cover both the first two cases, thinks he has 
solved a problem. The man who has cast in his lot with the law finds 
that by a pure accident he has secured happiness. It is the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments in extremis. For the acting, Mrs. Bernard Beere 
looks lovely, and would act well, but for her inveterate habit of posing. 
Graceful as are the statuesque pictures she presents, they are so studied 
and so incessant that one begins to count them. Mr. Forbes Robertson 
gives again the promise that I hope yet tosee realised. It is high praise to 
his good breeding, but less commendation of his acting, to say that he never 
gives the studied insults to Mrs. Devenish as if they had been sufficiently 
studied. And more than once he confounds loudness with intensity. Take 
as an example the cry, ‘“‘ My wife!”” when he hears that his fate is upon 
him, and that the girl married for estate reasons so many years ago is to 
be with him to-day. The cry should be a whisper. Mr. Bancroft is as 
bad as only Mr Bancroft can be when he is out of his element, or in any 
part that is not that of a hanger-on of our society civilisation. Miss Julia 
Gwynne, whom I am glad to see partially freed from the cramping influ- 
ence of comic opera—even of the Gilbert cum Sullivan cum Carte type—is 
not wholly free. She is hampered by memories of the Savoy, and of her 
inimitable predecessor, Mrs. Bancroft, in the part of Miss Maplebeck. But 
that which is inimitable is not unapproachable. Let Miss Gwynne give 
herself full play, and one of these days she will be a good comedy actress. 
The sunset and the firerise and fireset are the suddenest things of the kind 
I have seen for this long time. They give the impression of being turned 
on and off at a meter. 





Berore seeing Charles Arnold and Minnie Palmer in ‘‘ My Sweetheart” 
at the Strand, I was interested in a little piece, * Harmony.” My interest 
in it was twofold. The one-act playlet is an early production of Henry A. 
Jones, of “Silver King” notoriety. It and the ‘Silver King” are a 
congratulatory study to the evolutionist. That the writer of this fragment 
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could evolve into the author of the ‘“‘ Silver King” is a noble instance of 
the power of variation and selection. Autolycus-like, I am ever a “ picker 
up of unconsidered trifles,”” and I watched the comedietta ‘* Harmony.” 
But for the acting of Mr. Harry Proctor, the second of my two sources of 
interest, I had not been rewarded. Mr. Proctor was of old at the Poly- 
technic. He is master now of one art at least. He gave me a close and 
faithful study of the old blind organist, dismissed for drunkenness and 
reinstated, in which nothing was to me finer than the more than suggestion 
all through, and most of all in the moment of joy at his restitution, that 
it was all hopeless, and within a month Michae) Kinsman would be organ- 
less again. 





‘*Our ReciMent,” claimed as an original work by Mr. H. Hamilton, 
and produced at the Globe, has been proved to be a deliberate and un- 
acknowledged *‘ crib”’ from Von Moser’s ** Krieg im Frieden.” 

Epwarp Royce, stricken by paralysis some months ago, is sufficiently 
recovered to hope that he may be with us again as an actor about Haster. 
Our hopes that this may be are almost as strung as his. 

‘“NELL Gwynne,” at the Avenue, scores as readily as M. Planquette, its 
composer. It was time a change was made. ‘ La Vie” was quite dead. 





BeEruloz’ ‘‘ Faust,” at the Albert Hall, on Thursday, Feb.7. Unfor- 
tunately, I could not be there. I know of no piece of music of modern 
times that moves me so greatly. 

Epwarp B. Ave.ine, D.Sc. 

















MARCH. 


Arter the exceedingly mild winter we have experienced, work in the gar- 
den should be well forward—that is, all vacant spaces should be manured, 
dug or trenched over, and now be ready for cropping whenever a dry day 
obtains and the surface soil is found friable, and fit to be worked. Where 
the soil is, however, of a wet and heavy nature, do not be in too much 
haste to cropit. But on light dry soils the sooner the main crops are pat 
in the better, because such soils are most liable to suffer from drought 
should it occur, and therefore the sooner the crops become well established 
the more likely will they be to resist its effects. If on the other hand the 
season should be a wet one, they will also be in the best possible condition 
to profit by it. Beans: plant out Mazagans from boxes or pots where 
they have been forwarded in these, and sow a few in the open. Sow Long 
Pods, regulating the quantity in anticipation of your wants. Cabbage: 
sow a patch, of an early sort, such as York or Brompton, and for a secund 
Early Enfield, Market, or McEwens. Sow, too, a few Red for winter use, 
also the true Drumhead and the hardy Savoy. Cauliflower: Prick out the 
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young seedling plants, either on a well-sheltered warm border, or ona 
gentle hot-bed, to be protected in unfavorable weather by hoops and mats. 
Celery: The first sowing to be pricked out as soon as it can be readily 
handled, and another sowing made of both red and white. Leeks: Sow 
for a principal crop; as to variety any of the following are good—Dobbie’s 
Champion, Aiton Castle, London Flag, and the true Musselburgh. Let- 
tuce: Prick out as advised for Cauliflower, and sow a few in a warm cor- 
ner at the foot of the garden wall or other sheltered spot. Onions: The 
principal crops should now be sown. The Deptford, White Globe, Mag- 
num Bonum, Nuneham Park, Tripoli, and James’ Keeping, will afford va- 
riety to suit all tastes, and will be found among the best in cultivation. 
Sow them in beds 4ft. wide and in drills 9in. apart, and if you can obtain 
it, sow some charred refuse along the drills before covering in. When the 
beds are raked smoothly over and the surface is a little dry, pass a wooden 
roller over them several times, as onions succeed best when the soil is well 
consolidated. When aroller is not at hand tread the soil firmly with the 
feet, smooth the surface with a rake, and finish with beating the bed all 
over with the back of a spade. Peas: On light soils lose no time in get- 
ting in the main crops of summer sorts, together with a few of the later 
kinds. Where a good supply of these is required throughout their season, 
sow in succession every three weeks. The earliest are Advancer, Ameri- 
can Wonder, Beck’s Gem, Dilleston’s Early Prolific, McLean’s Little Gem, 
Sangster’s No. 1, etc. For general crop any of the following are first-rate 
—British Queen, Champion of England, Bedman’s Imperial, Veitch’s 
Perfection. and Walker’s Perpetual Bearer. Potatoes: Plant both early 
and late varieties. Those who plant early generally succeed best, 
Whole tubers of middling size are preferable to cut sets; and in 
the case of Kidney sorts, whole sorts should invariably be used. Perse- 
vere in hoeing, forking, and other surface stirring, amongst all advancing 
crops. Untiring vigilance and energy in this is demanded from all who 
do a little gardening. All honor to the men of science who subdue the 
forces of Nature and make them subservient to our wants, who have 
girdled the world with conductors along which with a speed that is instan- 
taneous they forward the electric spark burthened with a message of 
human thought to be delivered with accuracy at whatever point it is 
directed to speed with it. But alas! in this subduing of Nature, how 
much remains to be done. In the garden, especially, Nature reigns as 
triumphantly to-day as she did in those primaval times when she pushed 
into luxuriant growth the dense vegetable structures whose remains are 
now found stratified in our coal fields and other carboniferous forma- 
tions. However small the sphere of our operations in gardening, 
we are quickly impressed with the inequality of man’s fight with Na- 
ture—for tke minute we begin to clear a spot and to have our own way 
in the least, Nature is at once up and vigilant, and contests with us at 
every step with unwearied vigor. We may trench our soil so deep as to 
make us believe we have buried all the weeds and all their seeds, beyoud 
the influence of the life-giving, revivifying sun, and proceed to sow our 
cultured seeds in the full assurance that when they come to the surface 
they shall be able to hold undisputed possession, to grow and fructify. 
But how quickly does Nature make us realise that we have reckoned with- 
out our host. Fight her as we may, she only changes her tactics. Exter- 
minate one species of weed that has hitherto overrun your garden, and lo! 
she produces a dozen others. Subdue those, and behold! in continuance 
of the fight, she reinforces herself with other weapons; bugs, mealy, 
black, and brown, she calls to her aid; flies, green, black, and of every 
tint in the rainbow, she has in reserve and in myriads at her service; and 
weeds unknown to the savage state she calls into being, to maintain her 
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struggle with us in our cultivated Corner, and to make war upon the things 
of our planting. And just as our fruits are approaching maturity, and we 
have sanguine hopes of gathering the results of our industry, and we 
are watching our strawberries approaching that state when to look at 
them makes the mouth to water, and to beget in us the same sentiment in 
regard to them that Byron puts in the mouth of his “‘ Don Juan”: 
“T wish that womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
That I might kiss them all at once, from north to south.” 
So we are inclined to say: 


Oh, would that all our strawberries were rolled in one, 
Whose luscious flesh, though ate, should ne’er be done. 
Nature calls in the fowls of the air, just as we think the victory is ours, to 
snatch away the booty ; and when we become weary of the struggle, she 
is just as fresh as at the beginning. Shakspere tells us, ‘‘ Perseverance, 
dear my lord, keeps honor bright ;” and so we would say to every culti- 
vator, persevere and ‘“ keep your honor bright,” even although from day 
to day you realise the fact that in your struggle with Nature the fight is 
endless. In the flower garden, the digging of flower-beds and borders 
must now be completed as soon as possible. All kinds of herbaceous 
plants may now be planted. Pay particular attention to the arrangement 
of these as regards height, color, and succession of flowers. Bear in 
mind that a large profusion of bloom alone does not make a flower border 
beautiful and attractive, unless the plants are disposed in such a manner 
that harmony of coloring may prevail throughout the whole. Hardy 
roses may now be planted. Look over autumn- planted beds of carnations, 
pinks, and pansies, and if the soil has been worked away from their stems, 
press it firmly around them. Stir the surface of hyacinth and tulip beds 
where the plants are springing. In the greenhouse and conservatory, stop 
any strong growing shoots of camelias that are taking the lead when the 
blooming season is over. Examine the soil of such plants as the different 
kinds of Acacia, Genista, Cytisus, Nerium, Eutaxia, myrtles, the varieties 
of Cactus, and others that may have been resting in the greenhouse for a 
time, to see that the drainage is all right, and that no plant is suffering 
from want of water. Now is the time to attend to the propagating of 
plants for bedding out. Where stock has to be made up, put in cuttings 
of verbenas, petunias, fuchsias, heliotropes, lobelias, etc., so as to have 
good plants to turn out at the proper season. At the end of February, or 
in the first weeks of this month, we generally proceed to overhaul our 
stock of exotic ferns. The cultivation of these, with their elegant fronds, 
symmetry of form, and graceful habits, does much to raise the taste of all 
who take an interest in them. At this season the most of the exotic sorts 
in stove or greenhouse commence to grow, and as soon as they have pushed 
a few young fronds is the right time to re-pot them; and as the next 
month (April) is the time most suitable to give the same attention to our 
British species and their varieties, we propose to devote our next paper to 
directions for the cultivation of this interesting class of plants. 
W. Exper. 




















Mr. Botton has just issued his tenth portfolio of drawings.’ In it are 
drawings of the Chilomonas spiralis and of the Osplanchna Ebbesbornit, 
both of which were unknown until discovered by Mr. Bolton, and for- 
warded by him to his subscribers. There is also, Mr. Bolton says, no 
record of Raphidiophrys elegans being found in England before, and he 
has also figured for the first time Hemidiniwm nasutum. Anyone inter- 
ested in Biology would find Mr. Bolton's ‘** tubes” invaluable for study. 


Those who desire to see how little can be said against woman suffrage 
should read Mr. Hertwig’s attack on it.? 


A tract which deserves careful reading has been written by Mr. 
Garton; it deals with the duty of Government and the limitations of 
State interference.® 


‘** Psyche” ¢ is a new and rather curious journal, but, and this is much, 
evidently heartily in earnest. 


The ‘*‘ County Franchise”’® is a useful little pamphlet for the present 
crisis. 

Mr. Martin has written a careful pamphlet on a subject which sorely 
needs attention. We are shown what the law is, and how it acts, and 
the gross injustice to the mother is plainly proved without passion or 
exaggeration. Mr. Martin adds ‘* Principles for an Amended Law.” 

No one does harder work against compulsory vaccination than does Mr. 


William Tebb. His last publication will be found very useful in propa- 
gandist work.’ 





_ 1 Tenth Portfolio. By W. Bolton. See advt. at commencement of this maga- 
zine. 
2 « Woman Suffrage.” By J. G. Hertwig. Washington. 


3 “Government and Liberty.” By W. Garton. London: Watts and Co., 84, 
Fleet Street, E.C 


4 “Psyche.” Edited by Ida. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
5 “ County Franchise.” Chatteris: W. J. Aspinall. 


§ “Custody and Guardianship of Children.” By T. C. Martin. Edinburgh: 
urnbull and Spears, 19, Thistle Street. 


7 “Compulsory Vaccination in England.” By W. Tebb. London: E. W. Allen, 
4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
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Tue following singular will was proved at New York in the year 1771: 
“This is my last will; Linsist on it still; so sneer on and welcome, and 
e’en laugh your fill. I, William Hickrington, poet of Pocklington, do 
give and bequeath, as free as I breathe, to thee, Mary Jaram, the queen 
of my harem, my cash and my cattle, with every chattel, to have and to 
hold, come heat or come cold, sans hindrance or strife, though thou art 
not my wife. As witness my hand, just here as I stand, this twelfth day 
of July, in the year seventy. Witiiam HIckRInGTOoN.” 











Eucuip, being asked what the gods were, and wherein they delighted, 
said: ‘* Of all things else concerning them I am ignorant; but this I know, 
that they hate inquisitive persons,”—an answer which, at that time, and 
remembering the fate of Socrates, showed his prudence at least. 





A BIsHoP was complaining to George II. of Whitfield’s enthusiam and 
of the influence he was acquiring, and was expressing his desire that the 
eloquent preacher should in some way be silenced. ‘* Well, my lord,” 
answered the king, ** I can see no other way but for us to make a bishop of 
him.” The mitre always acts as an extinguisher. 

An old woman, going into a Paris church, where was a picture of 
Michael the archangel triumphing over the devil, offered two candles, one 
for the angel, and one for the fiend. ‘‘ Woman!” cried the priest, ‘‘ you 
are making an offering to Satan, You know not what youdo.” ‘I know 
very well what I am doing,” was the reply. ‘* But as I do not know for 
certain whither I am going, it is as well to have a friend in each place.” 

JonaTHAN Epwarps, the famous American divine, was a stern Calvinist, 
and preached the absolute damnation of all save the predestined elect of 
God. In 1832 (he was born in 1703) it was suggested by some of his 
descendants that they should hold a family festival, and it was found that 
‘“‘the family ’”? numbered 2,000 persons. Jonathan ought not to have con- 
tributed so largely to the population of hell. 

Dean Ramsey says that when the Earl of Lauderdale was dangerously 
ill and could not sleep, his ‘‘son, who was somewhat simple, was seated 
under the table, and cried out: ‘ Sen’ for that preaching man frae Living- 
stone, for fayther aye sleeps in the kirk.’ One of the doctors thought 
the hint worth attending to, and the experiment of ‘ getting a minister 
till him’ succeeded, for sleep came on, and the earl recovered.” 

Dr. ABERNETHY at the examination of the College of Surgeons, ques- 
tioned one of the candidates as follows:—‘* Supposing that a man was 
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blown up » with gunpowder, what would be the first steps you would take ?” 
Candidate: (Very cool) ‘* Wait till he came down again.” Doctor: ** Just 
so! and suppose I was to kick you for that impertinent reply, what 
muscles should I put in action?” Candidate: ‘‘ The flexors and extensors 


of my right arm, for I should floor you instantly.” Doctor: ‘* Stand 
down.” 





A Poor widow won an was relating to a neighbor how fond her husband 
was of having a good fire; how busy he would make himself in fixing it 
so it would burn. ‘‘ Ah, poor dear man,” she continued, ‘‘I hope he’s 
gone to a place where they keep good fires.” 





A Yankee editor remarked, in a polemical article, that though he 
would not call his opponent a liar, he must say, that if the gentleman had 


intended to state what was utterly false, he had been remarkably 
successful in his attempt. 





A Roman Catuotic curate, to free himself from the great labor of 
confession in Lent, gave notice to his parishioners that on Monday he 
should confess the liars; on Tuesday the misers; on Wednesday the 
slanderers ; on Thursday’ the thieves; on Friday the libertines $s; and on 
Saturday the bad women. His scheme succeeded, none attended. 





. ‘Sammy, my son, how many weeks belong to the year?” ‘‘ Forty- 


six.” ‘* Why, Sammy how do you make that out?” ‘*The other six are 
Lent.” 





The British Architect is answerable for the following: “ An artist em- 
ployed in repairing the properties of an old church in Belgium, being 


refused payment in a lump, was asked for details, and sent in his bill as 
follows :— 


Fres. Cts. 
Correcting the ten commandments 5 12 
Embellished Pontius Pilate, and sii new ribbon on his 
bonnet.. eee 3 2 
Put a new tail on the rooster of St. "Peter, and mended 
comb .. 2 20 
Replumed | and gilded ‘the left wing of the Guardian 
Angel .. + 18 
Washed the servant of the High Priest, and put ¢: carmine 
on his cheeks.. 5 12 
Renewed heaven, adjusted two stars, and cleaned the 
moon 7 14 
Re-animated the flames of Purgatory, and restored souls 3 6 
Revived the flames of hell, put a new tail on the Devil, 
mended his left hoof, and did several jobs for the 
damned... 7 17 
Rebordering the robe of Herod, and re- adjusting his wig 4 0 
Put new spotted dashes on the son of Tobias, and 
dressing on his sack... a 2 0 
Cleaned the ears of Balaam’s ass and shod him oak 3 2 
Put ear-rings in the ears of Sarah 2 4 
Put new stone in David’s sling, enlarged ‘the | "head of 
Goliath, and extended his legs... “a me 3 0 
Decorated Noah’s ark aa 3 0 
Mended the shirt of the Prodigal | son, and cleaned his . ‘ 
ears eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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THREE young conceited wits, as they thought themselves, passing along 
the road to Oxford, met a grave old gentleman, with whom they had a 
mind to be rudely merry. ‘* Good morrow, father Abraham,” said one; 
‘*Good morrow, father Isaac,” said the next; ‘‘Good morrow, father 
Jacob,” cried the last. ‘* I am neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob,” replied 
the old gentleman, ‘* but Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek his 
father’s asses, and, lo! here I have found them.”’ 

















(Continued from page 127.) 

IN that monastery library Bruno found a danger that had been 
missed by the careless monks around him; he tells us that 
“after having cultivated literature and poetry for a long time, my 
guides themselves, my superiors and my judges, led me to phi- 
losophy and free enquiry.” But what place had philosophy and 
free enquiry within the walls of an Italian monastery, and what 
greater danger could befall a man than to find such things as 
these? At that time Aristotle was supreme in the Christian 
Church, and Bruno, preferring the philosophy of Pythagoras and 
of Plato, soon found himself in conflict with his teachers. 
Pythagoras had taught that the sun was the centre of our system, 
and that the earth was but a planet revolving round it, and 
Pythagorean student as he was, Giordano naturally followed the 
teaching of Copernicus on the same subject, despite all that 
Father Anselm could urge. And indeed Giordano had latterly 
shunned the kind old monk, being unwilling to give him need- 
less pain, and yet more unwilling to seem to be less than true. 

For some weeks past Father Anselm had noticed that evil 
glances were being thrown on his favorite pupil, and he had caught 
one or two muttered phrases that alarmed him for his safety. A 
witty pasquinade, entitled “ Noah’s Ark,” had been written by 
the young monk, and had given sore offence in the monastery, for 
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in it he, under a thin veil of allegory, mocked at the luxury and 
ignorance of the monkish orders, and the lash of his sarcasm had 
curled round and stung some of the brethren in his own monas- 
tery, and bitter complaint had been made to the Prior that this 
young critic of monkish ways needed a lesson to teach him to 
keep that gibing tongue of his from slandering his elders and 
superiors. At last the word “ heretic’ began to be bandied about 
freely from mouth to mouth, and whispers circulated that the 
Prior would soon take measures to teach the malapert monk to 
mend the error of his ways. And one afternoon, as Bruno lay 
idly in the vineyard adjoining the garden of the monastery, he 
saw Father Anselm approaching with hurried steps and troubled 
countenance, and rising he went to meet him and asked him 
gently what was amiss. The old man sank down on the sunny 
slope, well-nigh breathless with his haste and the grief that 
oppressed him, and Bruno waited patiently till he had recovered 
power of speech, and Anselm said : 

“Giordano, my son, danger is around you. Your foolish talk 
about the earth moving, and of the inhabitants of other worlds 
than this, which you insanely pretend are among the stars above 
our heads, has reached the Prior’s ears. Father Jerome, who 
thought you aimed at him in that biting jest of yours on the 
swine saved by Noah in the ark, has whispered in the prior’s ear 
that you are a heretic, dangerous to the good name of the 
monastery in the country round, and the Prior who is, as you 
know, a good man, but withal somewhat narrow-minded in his 
faith—and truly he is blessed therein, in that it saves him from 
many anxious questionings’of the doctrines of Holy Church—has 
taken alarm, and is minded to question you before the brethren 
touching your rejection of Aristotle, and your belief in these 
new-fangled theories of Copernicus. I fear me lest 38 

“Fear nothing,” said the young monk, proudly, springing to 
his feet, and tossing back his head with a gesture of bright self- 
confidence that beseemed him well. “Fear not for me, father, 
for I fear not for myself.” 

“ And therefore do I fear, my son,’ 





> answered sadly the elder 


monk. “Satan triumphs most easily over those that have not 
the ‘spirit of holy fear.’ Your speculations are too bold, and you 
cannot have weighed well all that is implied in the idea of this 
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firm world of ours revolving in space. Where do you believe 
hell is, and where the souls of the lost, and the devils chained in 
darkness, in this new universe of yours, that has neither top nor 
bottom ?” 


“Truly,” said Bruno, laughing softly, “I have not troubled 
my brain much with such Satanic geography, and there can 
indeed be no ‘ under the earth,’ now that we know that it is ever 
turning in its journey round the sun.” 


“Hush, hush, my son!” the old monk said, hastily, crossing 
himself as he spoke. “ Beware lest Satan himself come to show. 
you the way to the prison beneath the earth, whence none goeth 
forth. But bethink you; whither went the blessed Lord when 
he ascended, going upwards, as we read, from the surface of this 
earth, and being received into heaven. How could he ascend 
from a whirling globe, and in what direction went he when he 
was, as holy writ tells us, taken wp? Tush, tush, my son, your 
fancies are blasphemous absurdities, and were they true the 
cardinal doctrines of our holy faith would become impossible, 
which may the blessed virgin and the saints forefend.” And 
again he crossed himself piously as he spoke. 


A strange and subtle smile flitted over Bruno’s mouth at the 
last sentence of the simple father, and he opened his lips to 
answer. But ere a word was uttered he checked himself, think- 
ing: “Of what avail to shake the old man’s faith?” So he 
spoke no word, but looked across the sea, his deep eyes full of 
search and longing, and of unsatisfied yearning after certainty of 
truth. 


“Giordano!” again said the old monk ; “ listen tome. Youare 
young and brave, but your youth and your courage will not avail 
you in to-morrow’s strife. I shall have to do heavy penance for 
my warning, but warn you of your peril I will, at whatever risk. 
They are plotting to catch you in your answers, that they may 
stamp you heretic ; and I know”’—the trembling voice sank into 
a whisper—“I know that a messenger has gone to the Holy Office 
at Naples, and the inquisitor will be here to-morrow to——” 

The bright listening face blanched for a moment, but then the 
mobile lips grew firm and set, and Bruno laid his hand gently on 
his friend’s arm. 
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“What would you have me do, my father? You would not 
have me lie, even to escape the terrors of the Holy Office ?” 

“Fly! fly!” the old man whispered. “Fly, while there is 
yet time. Oh, my son! 1 would not see your young limbs broken 
on the rack, your young face writhen with pain! Oh! I have 
seen—I have seen——” The good monk’s voice failed him, and 
he broke down in strong emotion ; and then hearing steps coming 
in the direction of the vineyard, he rose and went hastily away. 

For an hour Giordano Bruno sat where his friend had left 
him, still seemingly gazing idly across the sea. But his heart 
was full of warring, surging thoughts, as he strove to judge his 
danger, and the best way of swift escape. Presently the light 
came back to his eyes, the smile to his lips, and he leapt lightly 
to his feet. “Good fathers all,” he said, merrily, “I leave 
Noah’s Ark to-night ; for I fear it is no longer an ark of safety 
for me.” 

So that night, when all were sleeping round him, Giordano 
Bruno rose silently from his pallet, and after listening a few 
minutes to see that none was stirring save himself, he unwound 
a rope which he has coiled round his waist beneath his monkish 
frock, and knotting one end tightly to the bar of his window he 
slipped out through the narrow opening and slid swiftly to the 
ground, and struck off across the country northwards, his heart 
bounding with his new liberty, and his young limbs rejoicing in 
the strain of his rapid flight. And it was well he fled ; for the 
messenger to the Holy Office had returned with tidings that ere 
day dawned the familiars would be atthe monastery, and that 
they would seize the young rebel and take him to Naples in- 
stantly, and that the questioning should be done at the hall of 
the Holy Office itself. But when they came, those terrible blood- 
hounds of the Inquisition, they found an empty cell, whence 
the victim had escaped ; and they were fain to be content with 
excommunicating him—delivering him over, body and soul, to 
the devil ; while he, rejoicing in his strength, set his face north- 
wards towards the Apennines. 

ANNIE BESANT. 


(To be continued.) 
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Puzzles. 
—_—_@——_ 
HISTORICAL SIMPLE ACROSTIC. 


My whole was made by Cromwell’s power, 
But perished in his dying hour. 
A Crusader king, who died by an arrow. 
A Royal ‘‘ Confessor,” who was a good Christian, but a bad king. 
A pupil of Socrates, and the writer of famous “ Dialogues.” 
The pope who urged on Europe oe first crusade. 
A noble Roman who stabbed a friend when that friend betrayed liberty. 


Eighteen men of this name have reigned in France. 


He fought against Charles I., was taken prisoner at Naseby, and was 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland. 


ww —2 . 
Only two of them reigned in England, and they were two too many. 
[8 marks. ] 





CHARADES. 


1. My first is often triumphal; my second is a darling or a passion ; 
you walk on my whole. [4 marks. } 
2. My first is a leap; my second is past, present, and future ; my whole 
begins this month. [4 marks. } 





BURIED PLANTS. 
(1) The nobility. (2) Bird-blossom. (3) A Spanish revolution. (4) 
Falling ice. (5),A musical instrument feeding. (6) Depressed William. 
[6 marks. } 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


A train leaves London at 10 a.m., reaching Portsmouth at 1.15 p.m., 
and another train leaves Portsmouth at 6.15 a.m., reaching London at 
11.30 a.m. , At what time do they meet? [8 marks. } 

A woman buys a certain number of apples at three a penny, and the 
same number at two a penny; she then mixes them and sells them at five 
for twopence. How much does she gain or lose per cent ? [8 marks. ] 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
History PuzzuE. 
Richard II. Wat Tyler. Sir William Walworth. 





CHARADES. 
Nightingale. Pantomime. 
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RIvDLe. 
Because he has seen a kid napping (kidnapping.) 


Cracked Nuts. 

1,860 guineas = 1,953 pounds. If the money be divided as stated, for 
every £15 of A, B has £12, and C has £4. Add these three together ; 
then A will have 4%, B 4}, C 3 of the total sum. 

15 


aif £1,9583—=£945. A’s share. 


a of £1,953=£756. B's share. 


a of £1,953=£252. C’s share. 


11 women’s work —7 men’s work. 


7 
ae | ” » = sy 1» ” 
1l 
‘ 
*. work of 11 men+7 women=11+ ~ men’s work = 155 
men’s work. 
Then 7 men can do work in 17 days. 


lman ,, va 17 X7 days. 
ra men,, 5, J7X7X11_77 


179 10 
10 





Answer : They can do the work in 71% days. 





ToraL Marks PossIbLE, 32.—Scheherezade, 32; Olivia, 32 ; Hypatia, 32; 
Hawkeye, 32; Aladdin, 28; Eureka, 28; Our Corner Man, 28; Floss, 20; 
Wanda, 20; Ottilie, 20; Albigeoise, 20; White Mice, 16; Thasso, 16; 
Jumbo, 8; Mignonette, 8; Cromwell, 8. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—O7rriLig and Wanpa. You must do your answers 
on separate sheets of paper, and you ought not to show them to each 
other. I am afraid you do them together, and that would not be fair.— 
CromwELL and Micnonette. Why do you only answer one question each ? 


Youne Forks’ Puzzie-Corner RULEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 191. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year 
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